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Some Minor Characters in the Morte Arthure 


The indexes of proper names in the editions of the alliterative 
Morte Arthure by Brock, Banks, and Bjérkman seem to have been 
compiled mechanically as finding lists; the latter two do not even 
include all identifications of characters which are made in the notes.* 
Variant spellings of some names which indicate the same characters 
are indexed together, but the editors cannot be held fully responsible 
for a reader’s impression that the appearance of two names together 
indicates that they stand for the same man, and separate entries 
indicate two men. 

Several mistaken identifications which would follow from using the 
editions under this impression have been corrected through considera- 
tion of evidence more cogent than spelling. The best evidence is the 
character’s part in the story. Thus, for example, all three indexes 
list together Hardelfe, 1. 1741, and Hardolfe, ll. 2974, 3583. How- 
ever, as pointed out in Ackerman’s Index of the Arthurian Names in 
Middle English,? the Hardolfe in 1. 2974 is a heathen; the other 


*Ed. Edmund Brock, London, 1871: BETS, o.s. vir (a new edition to 
replace the Vol. vim edited by George G. Perry, 1865); the brief notes, pp. 
xiv-xvii, consider none of the proper names under discussion. Ed. Mary 
Macleod Banks, London, 1900; notes p- 131 ff. Ed. Erik Bjérkman, Heidelberg, 
1915; notes p. 129 ff.; quotations are from this edition. 

*Robert W. Ackerman, Stanford University, 1952. The names appear 
alphabetically. 
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Hardolfe is on Arthur’s side like Hardelfe and should be identified 
with him. 

A second type of evidence, almost as compelling, is association with 
other names in lists, implying that the author had the same character 
in mind, in spite of differences in spelling. Thus both Hardelfe and 
the second Hardolfe are paired with Howell. A more complicated 
example is the two sequences of Askanere, Aladuke, Heryll, Herygall, 
knighted by Arthur in ll. 1738-42, and Alyduke, Achinour, [H]origge, 
[H]ermyngall, ll. 1824-25. Aladuke and Alyduke, Askanere and 
Achinour have commonly been equated. But though identification of 
the other two pairs was suggested by Banks and Mennicken,* they are 
kept separate by Ackerman, who apparently interprets 1. 1825 in 
terms of the Caxton text of Malory’s version of the story, which 
places Herawde and Heryngale on the Roman side in the battle. The 
index to Vinaver’s Works of Sir Thomas Malory* also makes them 
separate characters on the Roman side, though this is hard to accept 
in the new Winchester text of Malory which Vinaver presents; but 
in the commentary on pp. 214-15 he identifies their sources in the 
Morte Arthure with the two men with similar names whom Arthur 
knighted. 

Malory’s text, as a third type of evidence, provides further support 
for the identification of Hardelfe, since a Hardolf appears at the same 
point in the narrative (p. 214); it also suggests that the latter 
spelling is correct, even though it is duplicated for an enemy. Malory 
has been cited by Vinaver, Gordon, and O’Loughlin® to support 
various textual readings in the Morte Arthure, including the virtually 
certain emendation of Berylle (not Bryane) for Vryell in 1. 1744, 
and the more doubtful Bedwere in 1. 2157 (Malory, pp. 214, 221). 
Two limitations upon the value of this evidence they concede: the text 
of the Morte Arthure which was Malory’s source, though it seems to 
have been fuller and more authentic than the Thornton manuscript, 
may have included corruptions of the original; and readings which 


* Franz Mennicken, “Versbau und Sprache in Huchowns Morte Arthure,” 
Bonner Beitrdge, v (1900), 113. 

* Ed. Eugéne Vinaver, Oxford, 1947; three vols., paged consecutively. Quota- 
tions are from this edition; references to the text of Malory, and to Vinaver’s 
opinions, are made to it unless otherwise indicated. The commentary is p. 
1261 ff. The Caxton version of the war with Rome is included at the bottom 
of the pages. 

® Vinaver, ibid., and with E. V. Gordon, “New Light on the Text of the 
Alliterative Morte Arthure,’ Medium Aevum, vi (1937), 88-94. J. L. N. 
O’Loughlin, “ The Middle-English Alliterative Morte Arthure,” Medium Aevum, 
Iv (1935), 162-163, 166, 168. 
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Notes 


look superior may represent scribal “improvements.” To this it 
should be added that Malory was even more likely than a scribe to 
make “ improvements,” and that a common ancestor of Thornton and 
Malory’s source might also have included corruptions. 

Accordingly, we should maintain reservations about O’Loughlin’s 
conclusions on c-t variation in the spelling of Wychere, 1. 4025, even 
while noting how his observations may be extended. To support 
Thornton’s Wychere against the emendation Wythere which Bjorkman 
adopts from Branscheid,® he cites Malory’s spelling Wysshard in 
Caxton (the only text available when he wrote). This name is in a 
position (p. 228) corresponding to Wecharde, 1. 2495; there is also 
in Malery a Wychard (p. 233) corresponding to Whycher, Wychere, 
ll. 2678-80, noted by Bjérkman as evidence that the different spellings 
in the poem represent the same man. These spellings have also been 
emended with ¢’s. But the Winchester text of Malory has the same 
sand c spellings as Caxton, and also includes a Walchere correspond- 
ing to the Waltyre who is associated with Wecharde in 1. 2495. This 
confirms the identification of Waltyre with the Walchere (emended 
to Walthere) who is with Wychere in 1. 2680, and completes the 
demonstration that as far as the common ancestor of Malory’s source 
and Thornton is concerned, the c spellings of both names are “ cor- 
rect.” Yet all this has no bearing upon the argument advanced by 
Branscheid (pp. 213-14, 217, 233) that the forms of related names 
in other Arthurian romances show that the original spellings were 
with ¢. 

Keeping in mind the principles which have been illustrated in these 
examples, we can consider four problems of character identification 
which have not yet been discussed adequately. 

Clemente be noble, 1. 1828, should be considered a spelling variant 
of Cleremonde (pe noble), who appears in a series of passages. 
Although this is stated briefly in Vinaver’s index, Ackerman follows 
the editors of the Morte Arthure in treating Clemente as a separate 
character, and goes on to identify him with Cleremus. The evidence 
which equates Clemente with Cleremonde is, first, the epithet “ be 
noble” for Clemente; then his asscciation with Clegis, who appears 
in every passage in which Cleremonde does. Malory has Cleremonde 
on p. 216, corresponding to Thornton’s Clemente. On the other 


*P. Branscheid, “ Ueber die Quellen des stabreimenden Morte Arthure,” 
Anglia Anzeiger, vir (1885), 179 ff. References to this study are supplied 
in Bjérkman’s notes; it was also used by Banks. 
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hand, he has Clement on p. 213, corresponding to Cleremownnde, |. 
1638, and has Clereounte, Cleremount on pp. 212, 228, corresponding 
to d spellings in ll. 1603, 2495. Hence we can infer that some 
original form with a ¢ is represented by both Clemente and Cleremonde 
in Thornton. Most likely this original was Cleremonte, and Clemente 
results from failure to reproduce a flourish for er—an error made 
coincidentally by Malory or his source. Since the two appearances of 
Cleremus are in the company of Cleremonde, he must be a different 
character. 

Ferrer and Ferawnte, 1. 2421, are knights of Arthur’s. Ferawnte 
should therefore be identified with Arthur’s knight Forawnt, 1. 2490, 
and distinguished from Arthur’s enemy Feraunt (Ferawnt), ll. 2760, 
2765, 3404. Ackerman follows Bjérkman’s index in combining the 
Ferawnts and indexing Forawnt separately, although the logical 
grouping of the names is indicated by Branscheid, in a note which 
they both refer to and Bjérkman quotes, and by Banks. It is possible 
to go beyond Branscheid, who treats Forawnt as a spelling variant 
of Feraunt (just as did Brock) and to infer that there is not a precise 
duplication of names. Forawnt is more likely to be the original 
spelling for Arthur’s knight, since Ferawnte can be explained as 
assimilated to Ferrer, just as Cleremownde turns into Clarymownde 
when named after Clarybalde, 1. 2497. 

Emendation of Ferrer to Florent might be suggested by the fact 
that his only other appearance, in 1. 2432, is in a part taken by 
Florence in Malory, p. 227. However, when in 1. 2483 Arthur “ calles 
on Florente, pat flour was of knyghttez,” this is his first appearance 
in Thornton and looks like an emphatic introduction to the narrative. 
Malory can have misread or deliberately altered Ferrer, just as he 
introduced Florence in an invented list of knights on p. 224. 

In 1. 1826, “ And ther was Lewlyn laughte and Lewlyns brothire,” 
the second half-line should be emended to “ Lowell hys brothire ” or 
“ Lyonell hys brothire,” whichever name is not used in emending the 
first half-line. One basis for emending the double reference to the 
otherwise unknown Lewlyn is 1. 1516, “ Lefte hym wyth Lyonell and 
Lowell hys brothire.” Malory, p. 210, has Lyonel and Lovel for this 
passage, and on pp. 215-16, corresponding to 1. 1826, has Lovell and 
Lyonell. This establishes the presence of both names in the original 
of the line, in place of Lewlyn, but leaves their order doubtful. 
Lewlyn is considered the same person as Lowell by Branscheid, 
Bjérkman, and Ackerman ; emendation to Lowell in the first half-line 
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would agree with Malory. But emendation to Lyonell, suggested by 
Mennicken (p. 63) as an alternative source of the misreading in the 
first half-line, would preserve the arrangement of 1. 1516. The 
identification of Lowes in 1. 4266 with Lowell, made by Banks and 
Ackerman, seems very probable, since Lowes is in the company of 
Lyonell. 

Branscheid’s emendation of Valyant of Walis for Valyant of Vyleris 
in 1. 1982 should be accepted (as it is by the later editors and Acker- 
man). The Viscount of Rome (ll. 325, 1984, 2024) should not be 
identified with him (as by Ackerman) but identified with the Viscount 
of Valewnce whom he overthrows (ll. 2044-65). And Valewnce should 
probably be emended.* 

It is obvious from the facts of the story that “ Valyant of Vyleris ” 
is the Welsh king who vows vengeance on the Viscount of Rome (Il. 
320-33). This is agreed to, for example, in the article by Gordon and 
Vinaver, p. 94. Then, logically, “of Walis” should be his title. 
Vinaver’s commentary, however, follows the argument of O’Loughlin, 
that Vyleris is authenticated by the presence of Vyllyers the Valyaunte 
in Malory. Now O’Loughlin’s inference of a connection between this 
character in the poem and the Vyllyers in Malory’s later narrative is 
beautifully confirmed by his appearance in the Roman war in Win- 
chester: “ Vyllers the valyaunte,” p. 218, corresponding to 1. 1982, 
and “the valyaunte Vyllers,” p. 220, corresponding to “sir Valyant ” 
in 1. 2064. But once more, our conclusions from such evidence cannot 
go beyond the common ancestor of Thornton and Malory’s source. 
That ancestor, it seems most likely, had Thornton’s “ Valyant of 
Vyleris,” with Vyleris as a mere scribal error or an attempt to increase 
the alliteration. For this lectio difficilior would have given Malory 
a reason for “improvement” by reversing the strange place and 
Christian names in the first passage, and then adding Vyllers from 
memory in the second. On the other hand, it is hard to see why 
Malory’s form should have been doubly altered in Thornton. 

No Viscount of Valewnce appears in Malory. At the top of p. 220 
it is simply “ the vycounte ” toward whom the Welsh king advances. 
This must be the same man, since in Malory, as in 1. 2050 ff., he 
carries a dragon shield and appears in the vanguard. Then “he mette 
wyth the valyaunte Vyllers hymself that was vycounte of Rome, and 


™The Viscount of Valewnce is always indexed separately. The notes on 
1. 320 by Branscheid (p. 184, n. 5) and Banks seem to recognize his identity 
with the other Viscount, but say nothing about the names. 
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there he smote hym . . . that the bloode braste oute . . . and so fylle 
to the erthe.” Apparently this confusing sentence should be read with 
a pause after Vyllers, and hymself in apposition with the original 
subject, whereas the next he means Vyllers. The whole appositive 
phrase then identifies the defeated knight (whose fall parallels that 
of the Viscount of Valewnce in the poem) as the same Viscount of 
Rome upon whom Vyllers (p. 218) and the Duke of West Wales 
(p. 189) promised vengeance. This might seem another “ improve- 
ment” by Malory, giving the same name to a new Viscount; but in 
the poem, as recently as 1. 2024, it is the Viscount of Rome whom 
the Emperor puts in the vanguard. Also in the Welsh king’s speech 
to the Viscount of Valewnce he refers to Viterbe just as he does in 
his first oath (1. 2048; cf. ll. 3164-67). The title “of Valewnce” 
must therefore be a scribal alteration—for Rome, for “ valiante” 
which appears with the name in 1. 2050, or for some term of abuse. 


University of Texas ROBERT H. WILSON 


‘Balm’ in Donne and Shakespeare: 
Ironic Intention in The Extasie 


Grierson’s estimate of The Extasie as “one of the most important 
of the lyrics as a statement of Donne’s metaphysic of love, of the 
interconnexion and mutual dependence of body and soul ”? has been 
accepted by most of Donne’s modern critics. Typical of current 
critical opinion is J. B. Leishman’s assessment of The Eztasie, in his 
widely read and influential book, as “the most analytic, conceptual, 
and, in a sense, philosophic of Donne’s love-poems.” * Professor Pierre 
Legouis has been almost alone in his refusal to accord such exalted 
status to The Extasie, which he interpreted as an elaborate argument 
for physical love by a “scholastic Don Juan.”* “With all due 
deference to Professor Grierson,” he wrote, “I submit that he has 
taken The Eztasie too seriously.” * 

1The Poems of John Donne, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), m1, 41. 


2 The Monarch of Wit: An analytical and comparative study of the poetry 
of John Donne (London, 1951), p. 220. 

* Donne the Craftsman: An Essay upon the structure of the ‘Songs and 
Sonnets’ (Paris, 1928), pp. 61 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 68, n. (38). 
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Critics have continued to take Donne and The Extasie seriously, 
however, seriousness being a characteristic of most modern criticism of 
the Metaphysicals. It is now customary to reject Legouis’s interpreta- 
tion, not always without a hint of resentment at his frivolous and 
typically Gallic innuendoes. Leishman does not agree that The 
Extasie is “a kind of solemn and elaborate joke, a dramatic lyric in 
which Donne has chosen to represent himself as a hypocritical phi- 
losophical Don Juan,” > while Doniphan Louthan dismisses the inter- 
pretation of the poem as “a study in seduction” by referring to 
Legouis’s opponents * and concludes, “ it should be fairly evident by 
now that Legouis’s position is untenable.” * 

Legouis no doubt over-simplified what remains an extraordinarily 
complex poem, but the ironic overtones to which he was the first to 
draw attention are all there, including one which would have seemed 
not only intentional but irresistably funny to the reader who recognised 
the allusion. After pointing out that the metaphors of the first four 
lines “ take us back to the boudoir or the rake’s den ” * Legouis quotes 
lines 5-6: 

Our hands were firmely cimented 
With a fast balme, which thence did spring. 


with the comment: “In like words but with bitter irony Othello praises 
Desdemona’s hand, ‘moist . . . , hot, hot, and moist,’ which ‘ argues 
fruitfulness and liberal heart,’ but warns her against the ‘ young and 
sweating devil’ there.” 

It was a stock joke that an “ oily palm ” was a ““ fruitful prognosti- 
cation ” ® but even funnier is Donne’s unusual use of the word “ balm ” 
as a euphemism for “sweat.” It seems most likely that Donne is 
here borrowing from one of the most widely read poems of the period, 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis: 


5 Leishman, op. cit., p. 220, n. 1. 

*Namely, Frank A. Doggett, “Donne’s Platonism,” Sewanee Review, XLIt 
(1934), 274-292; Merritt Y. Hughes, “Kidnapping Donne,” pp. 61-89 in 
Essays in Criticism, Second Series (University of California Publications in 
English, tv; Berkeley, 1934), and “ The Lineage of The Extasie,” MLR, xxvu 
(1932), 1-5; and George R. Potter, “ Donne’s Extasie, Contra Legouis,” PQ, 
Xv (1936), 247-253. 
on” Poetry of John Donne: A Study in Explication (New York, 1951), 

-87. 

* Legouis, op. cit., 62. 

*Antony and Cleopatra, 1.ii.52f. ‘If an oily palm be not a fruitful 
prognostication, I cannot scratch mine ear.’ 
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VVith this she ceazeth on his sweating palme, 

The president of pith, and liuelyhood, 

And trembling in her passion, calls it balme, 

Earths soueraigne salue, to do a goddesse good, [25-28.] 


The O. E. D. does not record “ balm ” in the sense in which Donne 
uses it, and it is obvious from Shakespeare’s metaphorical use of the 
word in Venus and Adonis that no such sense existed in 1593, when the 
poem was published. I have come across no other instance of “ balm” 
used euphemistically for “ sweat,” and Donne’s use of it in The Extasie 
may well be unique. There can be little doubt that the contemporary 
reader would recall not only the stock jokes about oily palms but the 
passage in Venus and Adonis as well. It is as if by his choice of this 
word Donne had sought deliberately to link The Extasie with Shake- 
speare’s poem, and thus with other erotic poems in the Ovidian 
tradition. 

In pointing out the existence in The Extasie of an allusion which, 
so far as I am aware, has not previously been noted my object is not 
to lend unqualified support to Legouis’s interpretation of the poem, 
but to add weight to his view that Grierson and his followers have 
taken the poem too seriously. In an important article published 
recently W. A. Murray *® emphasises Donne’s debt to Paracelsus 
in two of the Songs and Sonnets, ‘ Love’s Alchymie ’ and ‘ A nocturnall 
upon S. Lucies day.’ The word “balm” occurs in the latter poem, 
and is related by Murray to the Paracelsian ‘astral effluvium,’ the 
balsum or general balm of the Macrocosm. This sense may be latent 
in The Exrtasie as well, but first and foremost is the reference to 
Venus’s ‘ balm,’ which may even have been a current joke in literary 
circles at the time when Donne was writing. 


The University, Adelaide K. GUSTAV CROSS 


2°* Donne and Paracelsus: An Essay in Interpretation,’ RES, xxv, No. 98 
(April, 1949), 115-123. 
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Science, Christ, and 
Cromwell in Dryden’s Heroic Stanzas 


Treading the path popular with contemporary poets and poetasters, 
Dryden seeded his earliest poems with “a generous proportion of 
scientific figures inserted in the Cowley manner.”? Recently Earl R. 
Wasserman has demonsirated how this casual imagery became the 
fully-integrated vehicle in “To Dr. Charleton,” which reveals Dry- 
den’s attitudes toward the monarchy and the “ progressive” divinity 
of Charles.? Almost three years earlier, however, Dryden had made a 
first essay at the same technique in the Heroic Stanzas Consecrated 
to . . . Oliver, Late Lord Protector. While it was not so thorough a 
suecess of organic virtuosity, it reveals more structural unity than is 
usually acknowledged in the Heroic Stanzas, as well as preparing one’s 
vision to perceive the later and better employment of the mode. 

The thirty-second of the Stanzas reads: 


Such was our prince; yet own’d a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show: 

Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, 
Whilst the deep secrets beyond practice go. 


Dryden is applying to Cromwell language which had become familiar 
in the argument from design as it was used by the pious virtuosi in 
defense of the new science. As Joseph Glanvill would later phrase 
it, if “any are so brutish” as not to acknowledge the forming deity 
“upon the view of the meer external frame of the Universe, they must 
yet fall down before the evidence, when Philosophy hath opened the 
Cabinet, and led them into the Jewel-house . . . the more we under- 
stand of the Laws of Matter and Motion, the more we shall discern 
the necessity of a wise mind to order the blind and insensible Matter.” * 
Dryden’s simile is manifestly scientific, then, but through its use 
in apologetic arguments by the Christian virtuosi who wished to unite 
the new science and religion against the threat of Hobbes’ atheistic 
mechanism, it had acquired a sunken religious dimension. It is this 
undeclared dimension which makes the stanza climactic to the poem’s 
development. 
Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden (New York, 1920), p. 26. 
*“ Dryden’s Epistle to Charleton,” JEGP, tv (April, 1956), pp. 201-212. 
*“The Usefulness of Real Philosophy,” in Essays on Several Important 
Subjects in Philosophy and Religion (London, 1676), pp. 6-8. Cf. Walter E. 


Houghton, Jr., “ The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Century,” JHI, 111 
(1942), 195-6 for the tradition. 
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Stanzas I-X develop dual themes: the extraordinary character of 
Cromwell, whose very perfection of human traits raises him above 
humanity (“For in a round what order can be shew’d,/ Where all the 
parts so equal-perfect are?,” V; cf. VI), and his appearance as God’s 
miraculous gift to England, sent as savior in her time of need.‘ 
Throughout these stanzas, from the “sacred eagle” “too soon ” let 
fly, which provides the poem’s powerfully dramatic opening, there is 
a reiteration of celestial and “ flight ” images. The insistence upon 
both the physical and the providential heavens in this imagery—fused 
in the opening image of the sacred eagle—combines with the twin 
themes of the stanzas to suggest, without blasphemous comparison, 
something of divinity in Cromwell’s réle as England’s savior. The 
middle section of the poem, stanzas XI-XXXI, relate the history of 
Cromwell’s recreation of English power and British unity out of the 
chaos of rebellion. Through XXIV this section consists of external 
history; but XXV-XXXI bring us back toward Cromwell himself, 
illustrating how his achievements were dependent upon that super- 
human “round” of “equal-perfect” traits described in the early 


stanzas. 

By stanza XXXII Dryden has done: “Such was our prince.” The 
final five stanzas do not describe Cromwell, but his death and pacific 
heritage to England. And there is for Cromwell a final parallel to 
divinity—this time to Christ on the cross with the bitter motto above 
his head—in the double irony of self-invited but triumphant death, 
since he, “ press’d down by his own weighty name, Did, like the 
vestal, under spoils decease” (XXXIV), and nature mourned in 
unnatural chaos at his passing (XXXV). But the shadowy figure of 
Christ casting a reflected glory upon England’s Lord Protector and 
savior at the beginning and end of the poem can be discerned with 
confidence only when Dryden in his climactic stanza despairs of 


‘Stanza X, which attributes his rule to Heaven’s providence rather than to 
ambition—a providence “ Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join; / 
Rewards that less to him than us were given ”—, draws around Cromwell’s 
figure the providential view of English history which is discussed in William 
Haller, Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution (New York, 1955) 
and—in its origins—-in Haller’s “ John Foxe and the Puritan Revolution” in 
R. F. Jones and others, The Seventeenth Century: Studies in the History of 
English Thought and Literature from Bacon to Pope (Stanford, 1951), pp. 
209-24. 

° Cf. stanzas I, II, IV, VI. This flood of images propelling the imagination 
into the heavens in the opening of the poem diminishes in volume, but does 
not disappear, through the middle section, entering into stanzas XIII, XIV, 
XVI, XVIII, XXVII. 
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description and turns to the scientific apologists for a simile. Crom- 
well’s providential career might be explained away by his detractors 
even as Hobbes could explain away God so thoroughly that only nature 
and time seemed to have made history. But to do so would be to forget 
the indescribable “soul above the highest acts it could produce to 
show,” to forget that the hands of history, like the hands of the uni- 
versal watch, bespeak divinity in the “ Jewel-house.” 


Washington University JACKSON I. COPE 


Ambivalent Allusions in 
Dryden’s Fable of the Swallows 


Dryden’s fable of the swallows in The Hind and the Panther, part 
III, is informed by an ambivalence which makes the allegory complex 
and its application difficult. Since it is told through the persona of 
the Panther (the Anglican Church), the fable presumably should be 
inverted to render the Catholic position, so as to say that James II’s 
repeal of the Test Act would never produce any harmful results. A 
mere inversion, however, would not sufficiently represent the complex 
attitude of the Catholics, who approved of James II at the same time 
they disapproved of and feared his repeal of the Test. Dryden’s 
accurate expression of this simultaneous approval and disapproval is 
nowhere more apparent than in the way he used literary allusions in 
the fable, particularly in lines 475-496, where the swallows are de- 
terred from the completion of their migration by a number of omens 
pointed out by the cowardly martin. 

One of the evil omens mentioned by the martin is a raven: 


Besides, a Raven from a wither’d oak 

Left of their lodging was observed to croak. 
That omen lik’d him not; so his advice 
Was present safety, bought at any price.* 


George R. Noyes, W. D. Christie, and some other recent editors of 
Dryden glossed these lines as an allusion to “nisi me .../ ante 


*The Works of Joha Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott, rev. George Saintsbury 
(Edinburgh, 1882-1893), x, 227. 
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sinistra cava monuisset ab ilice cornix” from Vergil’s ninth eclogue,? 
but the raven Dryden evokes is to be found, I believe, in Vergil’s first 
eclogue, not his ninth. Until the establishment of an accurate text 
in the nineteenth century, many editors of Vergil on the authority 
of only inferior codices admitted a raven as one of the omens of 
disaster in the first eclogue: 


Saepe malum hoc nobis, si mens non laeva fuisset, 
De coelo tactas memini praedicere quercus: 
Saepe sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice cornix.* 


Although the authenticity of the last line had been questioned as 
early as 1514 by Andreas Navagero in the third Aldine edition, it 
was retained in most texts of the seventeenth century including Niklaas 
Heinsius’ (1664) and Carolus Ruaeus’ (1675). Dryden himself 
accepted the line as authentic since he translated it in his version 
of the first eclogue: 


For, had I not been blind, I might have seen:— 
Yon riven oak, the fairest of the green, 

And the hoarse raven, on the blasted bough, 
With frequent croaks, presaged the coming blow.‘ 


Although Vergil’s first and ninth eclogues are somewhat similar in 
overall theme, the first deals specifically with the actual migration 
of the shepherds, and it is that migration that the raven foretells. 
This association of the raven with the desertion of the land is emi- 
nently suitable to Dryden’s purposes. By putting the omen in the 
mouth of the martin Dryden created an interesting tension in his 
lines with the allusive content fighting against the surface statement. 

Dryden’s problem was to damn the martin, the evil counselor, and 
at the same time to praise his advice. Consequently, the martin’s fear 
of omens is presented as foolish superstition, but the allusive content 
within the omens seriously dissuades against an exodus resulting from 
civil discord. If the Catholics were to migrate from England, they 


*Sir Walter Scott (x, 212) correctly glossed these lines as an allusion to 
“—Sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice cornix,” but he did not say where the Latin 
was to be found. George Saintsbury added nothing to Scott’s note, and 
because of this brevity later editors seem to have assumed that Scott’s refer- 
ence was to the ninth eclogue. Scott, however, gives not monuisset, which 
is in the ninth eclogue, but praedizit. 

* P. Virgilit Maronis Opera, ed. Carolus Ruaeus Ad Usum Delphini (Paris, 
1675), p.2. Some editions, such as Heinsius’, print dicebat instead of praedizit. 

* Scott-Saintsbury, xu, 346. Saintsbury noted that Dryden later changed 
the last line to “ By croaking from the left, presaged the coming blow.” 
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would be similar to Vergil’s shepherds, who were forced to leave their 
country because of civil strife. Not only the raven, but all of the 
omens feared by the martin contain an undercurrent alluding to civil 
war. The “rising waters” and the “troubled stream” are tradi- 
tional foretokens of civil discord, similar to Horace’s flooding Tiber 
(Odes I, ii) or Vergil’s raging Po (Georgics, I, 481-483). Just as 
the waters swell up through civil discord, so for the same reason the 
mighty are cast down, and in the martin’s last omen all the “ feather’d 
train” are hurled into the sea in allusion to Icarus, who flew against 
the royal sun. 


The Johns Hopkins University FRANCIS MANLEY 


The Date of Blake’s Vala or The Four Zoas 


Blake’s long manuscript poem, which he first entitled Vala and 
later altered in pencil to The Four Zoas, was never published by him 
even in the limited sense in which most of his prophecies were pub- 
lished. Blake left the poem in manuscript, and the first attempt at a 
published transcript was in the late nineteenth century. Consequently 
the dating of the poem is extremely difficult, since there are no con- 
temporary references to it. Blake himself wrote after his first title “ by 
William Blake 1797,” but it is difficult to be sure just what 
this means. The first part of the poem (about thirty-four pages) is 
written in an elegant large hand which must be a fair copy of Blake’s 
rough draft. However, eighty-six percent of the poem is in a distinctly 
different hand, and to this have been added about eight hundred lines 
of corrections. It is impossible to be certain which stage of the poem 
the date 1797 refers to, though it is generally assumed that since the 
date is written in Blake’s copperplate hand it refers to his fair copy. 

Several of Blake’s engraved prophecies are dated 1795. His next 
public literary productions, Milton and Jerusalem, are dated 1804 on 
the engraved titlepages, but, largely on the evidence of the paper used 
in the only surviving copies, the usually accepted dates for these are 
about 1808 and 1820 respectively. It seems likely that Blake was en- 
gaged during much of the interim from 1795 to 1808 on Vala, though 
there has never been any definite evidence relating to its date other 
than the 1797 on the titlepage. 
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There is now definite evidence to prove at least that Blake took 
the poem with him to Felpham, and there is every reason to believe that 
he worked on it while he was there from September 1800 until Septem- 
ber 1803. On the second page of the fourth Night of Vala* there is 
a very faint impression of printing, which has not been commented on 
before. It is mirror-printing, every letter backwards, and the type 
gets fainter towards the left-hand side of the page. The type must 
have been transfered when the print was still fresh,” probably when 
the page with the print was laid on the Vala page. 


The print transfered is from page nine (the last page) of the first 
of the Ballads about animals which were written by Hayley and for 
which Blake made engravings in 1802. Hayley wrote at some length 
of these Ballads in his letters to Lady Hesketh, who was collaborating 
with him, more or less, on his biography of Cowper. On May 24th, 
1802 Hayley warned her: 


Do not be surprised if you receive in about a Fortnight a Bundle of Ballads, 
for I have a wicked project of turning your Ladyship into a Ballad Monger 
for the sake of serving the excellent friendly artist, who has been working 
so long & so patiently by my side on our Portraits of Cowper.—He has drawn 
& engraved some very ingenious designs of his own to a series of singular 
Ballads, one of which He proposes to publish every Month with three prints 
annexed to it.—for the moderate price of half a Crown.—His first number 
will be ready in a week or two, delicately printed on a fine quarto paper, & 
if I send you one dozen to dispose of among yr friends I know you will not 
think yrself overloaded by 


your sincere & 


affectionate Hermit * 


All the engravings for this first Ballad are actually dated June 1, 1802, 
and they were evidently published by about this date, for, according to 
his letter of June 10th, Hayley expected them to have reached Lady 
Hesketh by the second week of June. 


2 This page is written in Blake’s usual letter-writing hand on the back of 
a proof of his engraving for Young’s Night Thoughts which was published in 
1797. On the fourth page of the eighth Night (which is also a Night Thoughts 
verso) is a faint impression similar to that described above. It was trans- 
fered from the engraving which appeared as page twenty-three of the pub- 
lished Night Thoughts; the figure transfered is a sitting cherub or angel. 

*I thing the possibility that the paper was later accidentally moistened, 
and the print transfered then, is negigible. 

* These Ballads about animals appeared in two sets; the first was issued 
in the summer of 1802, every Ballad (to the number of four) being sold 
separately; and the second was published as a small book in 1805. 

* Quoted from an article, soon to appear in Review of English Studies, in 
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Seagrave, the Chichester printer who was printing Hayley’s biogra- 
phy, was responsible for the text of the Ballads, but Blake himself 
printed the engravings. As Hayley explained in his June 10th letter 
to Lady Hesketh, 


you receive a smaller number, than I led you to expect: not from our appre- 
hension that you might find it difficult to metamorphose them into Half 
Crowns for the ingenious Artist . . . but in Truth, because the busy artist 
had not Time to furnish a larger number of these interesting animals for his 
distant Friends immediately—He & his excellent Wife (a true Helpmate! ) 
pass the plates thro’ a rolling press in their own Cottage together; & of 
course it is a work of some Time to collect a Number of Impressions.—But 
if you find, that you are likely to have many Customers in your new Trade 
of Ballad Monger, He will take care that you shall not want a stock in 


Hand... . 


Probably Blake collected a large number of printed sheets from Sea- 
grave and took them home to put the engravings in the spaces left 
empty on the appropriate sheets. Evidently he laid a freshly printed 
sheet on a page which is now part of the Vala manuscript. 

This page which transfered print to the Vala manuscript has, in 
the published form, an engraving of an elephant at the foot. There is 
no trace of this engraving transfered to the maiuscript page, but 
instead there is an indentation in the Vala paper of the size and in the 
position of the engraving which appears in the published Ballad.* 
Hayley does not say so directly, but Blake must have added the en- 
gravings to the already printed page rather than vice versa. It seems 
probable that Seagrave printed up all the necessary copies of the first 


which are transcribed the references to Blake in the correspondence of William 
Hayley and Harriet Lady Hesketh, now in the British Museum, Adds 30,803. 

* The Ballad page was laid neatly in the center of the Night Thoughts proof, 
leaving an even border of about two inches all around it. The indentation 
of the Vala page is one quarter inch lower than the engraving on the Ballad 
page (British Museum copy), but presumably there was a significant varia- 
tion in every print. The left margin of the indentation is quite firm, but 
the right margin made several ridges, as if Blake were positioning the copper- 
plate on the Ballad page. Perhaps the Night Thoughts proof was used as a 
backing cushion when the Ballad engravings were printed. Creases on this 
page of Vala, and on the one preceding it, but on no others in the manuscript, 
lend credit to this suggestion. 

*Some reasons why one would expect the engravings to have been added 
to the printed Ballad page are: engraving is more expensive than type; wear 
on engraving is more significant than wear on type; it would be easy for 
Blake to run as few sheets through his press as desired, but uneconomical 
for Seagrave to print off sheets as demand called for them; and Hayley 
a that the production of more copies of the Ballads depends on Blake 
alone. 
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Ballad, and delivered them fresh from the press to Blake in late May.’ 
If so, we can, I think, safely assume that the impression in question 
was transfered in late May of 1802; * the demand for this Ballad was 
certainly not such as to require Seagrave to make a second printing. 


The crucial question is, however, whether the writing is on top of 
the print, or vice versa. I can give no satisfactory clear-cut solution to 
this problem ; the print itself is so extremely faint that it is impossible 
to be certain which was added last. However, a minute examination of 
the manuscript leads me to believe that the writing is on top of the 
printing. 

A number of other probabilities support this conclusion. In the 
first place, it seems highly unlikely that Blake would have been so 
careless as to leave a freshly printed page on his carefully written 
manuscript. Secondly, the pages of the manuscript have tiny holes in 
the margin, as if they had been stitched, and if they were stitched in 
1802 it would be most surprising to find Blake putting a sheet or 
stack of sheets into his manuscript which he had bound with such 
care. Thirdly, it is very likely that Blake kept a large number of 
proofs of his Night Thoughts engravings, on which Vala is largely 
written, as scratch paper. Some of the engravings exist in at least 
three states, and consequently Blake had a considerable number of 
sheets which, because of the space left in the center for the type, 
were unsaleable as separate engravings, and which were useful and 
usable only for scratch paper. It seems likely that the clean Night 
Thoughts engravings were among the “ Sixteen heavy boxes & port- 
folios full of prints ” ‘° which Blake took with him to Felpham. 


I believe that all the evidence points toward the conclusion that the 
print is underneath the handwriting, and consequently that all of 
Vala from the fourth Night on was written or transcribed in its 


*Later in these letters Hayley mentions frequently going to a friend who 
lived nearer Chichester, so he could meet and correct the proofs of his Cowper 
biography. Blake usually went with him, and perhaps in late May he took, 
as a piece of stray paper to protect the Ballad proofs or final printing, the 
proof of his Night Thoughts engraving on which the second page of the fourth 
Night of Vala was later written. 

* Therefore, whether or no Blake later printed off more engravings for this 
first Ballad after the first week in June, that fact would not relate to the 
date at which the printing was transferred to the Vala manuscript, as the 
print can only have been fresh in May. 

* Forty-seven proofs of these engravings were used in Vala, and twenty 
more are in the possession of Philip Hofer. An examination of these trial 
proofs reveals that Blake must have made hundreds of proofs of his Night 
Thoughts engravings. 

2° Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. G. Keynes (London, 1948), p. 844. 
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present state after May, 1802. The least that the evidence indicates, 
if the print must have been wet when transfered, is that Blake had 
his Vala manuscript with him at Felpham, and that he could have 
been making additions to it during those years. 


Long Crendon, Aylesbury G. E. BENTLEY, JR. 
Bucks, England 


A Possible Source of 
Tennyson’s “Tooth and Claw” 


The particularly forceful image in lines 15 and 16, section LVI, 
of In Memoriam appears to have its source in the following passage 
from Past and Present, in which Carlyle records his sense of a duality 
in the universe : 


Nature, like the Sphinx, is of womanly celestial loveliness and tenderness; 
the face and bosom of a goddess, but ending in claws and the body of a lioness, 
There is in her a celestial beauty . . . but there is also a darkness, a ferocity, 
fatality, which are infernal. ... Answer her riddle, it is well with thee. 
Answer it not, pass on regarding it not, it will answer itself; the solution 
for thee is a thing of teeth and claws; Nature is a dumb lioness, dead to 
thy pleadings, fiercely devouring ... thou art her mangled victim... . 
(Italics are mine) 


Tennyson’s lines contribute to a different, though superficially similar, 
context, one inspired mainly by his troubled reading of Charles Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology. The two lines end the stanza: 


[Man] trusted God was love indeed 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


The possibility remains, of course, that Carlyle could have appro- 
priated the image from Tennyson, a willing reciter of his own poetry. 


1 Works, ed. H. D. Traill (London, 1897-1901), x, 7. It may be remarked 
that Tennyson utilized Carlyle once before, if William Templeman is correct 
in tracing the origins of Locksley Hall to the Blumine-affair in Sartor Re- 
sartus (“‘Tennyson’s Locksley Hall and Thomas Carlyle,’ Booker Memorial 
Studies, ed. Hill Shine, Chapel Hill, 1950, pp. 34-59). 
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But this would seem unlikely, especially since Carlyle made claims, 
at least as early as 1831, to the metaphor of the Sphinx and the bloody 
consequence of not answering her riddle.? Nor is this possibility at 
all encouraged by a comparison of the two texts. Where in Carlyle 
the image is a necessary part of the fabric, an outgrowth of the domi- 
nant metaphor of the Sphinx, in Tennyson it is less intimately woven 
and stands rather separate, as an interjection set off by dashes. If 
the stanza suggests anything, it is that Tennyson worked the image 
into a version he had written at some earlier date. 


Brooklyn College of Pharmacy ROBERT A. GREENBERG 


A Dantean Simile in Browning 


Towards the end of his poem “ Cleon” (1855) Browning has his 
Greek artist, revolted by the thought of death which ends all individual 
existence, yearn for the kind of afterlife that, ironically enough, St. 
Paul is just then preaching as part of a doctrine which, Cleon has 
heard, “could be held by no sane man”: 


I dare at times imagine to my need 

Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 

For joy... 

We burst there as the worm into the fly, 

Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. But no! 
Zeus has not yet revealed it... . 


A part of Browing’s irony resides in the fact that Cleon’s quasi- 
Christian longing expresses itself in a celebrated image that the 
poet borrowed from Catholic Dante and slightly de-Christianized for 
Cleon’s use. In Purgatorio X Dante thus addresses himself to proud 
Christians : 

non v’accorgete voi, che noi siam vermi 
nati a formar l’angelica farfalla, 
che vola alla giustizia senza schermi? 


2“ Nature, like the Sphinx, her emblem, with her fair woman’s face and 
neck, showed also the claws of a lioness” (“ German Literature of the XIV. 
and XV. Centuries,” Works, xxvil, 280). See also Sartor Resartus, Works, 
1, 102. 
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Di che l’animo vostro in alto galla, 
poi siete quasi entomata in difetto, 
sl come vermo in cui formazion falla? 


(Lines 124-129) 


Dante has here combined the two Biblical concepts, “ man, that is a 
worm ” and “in the resurrection they ... are as the angels of God 
in heaven,” into a beautiful image of the human soul as an insect 
larva destined to produce the “ angelic butterfly.” However, since the 
butterfly, according to the commentators of this passage, was an early 
ancient symbol for the soul, Browning substitutes “the fly” in ma- 
teralist Cleon’s simile and, or course, deletes the idea of angel. But 
he preserves the effectiveness of the image, and he keeps the Dantean 
repetition stressing the defectiveness of the human state. Here for 
the “in cui formazion falla,” so appropriate in Dante’s sarcastic 
question, Browning deftly substitutes “wants his wings,” which 
restores, with the desired imprecision, the idea of both angel and 
butterfly. 

Cleon’s simile is, of course, clear enough. But when we confront 
it with its source ' and note Browning’s precise diminution of Dante’s 
image, we perceive that these two lines alone accurately indicate the 
degree of dramatic irony he desired the entire poem to convey. 


University of Oregon CHANDLER B. BEALL 


The Ring and the Brownings 


Browning’s “ring” metaphor in The Ring and the Book has 
remained, according to one of its latest crities, Paul A. Cundiff, “ one 
of the most baffling figures of speech in English poetry.” Browning’s 
choice of the figure, however, was probably motivated by his memory 
of Elizabeth Barrett’s unpublished poem, as well as by the more 
familiar Etruscan ring. Miss Barrett’s poem, first printed in the 
London Times in 1947, is as follows: 


? This brief borrowing from Dante is not mentioned in A. R. Halley’s unpub- 
lished Harvard dissertation, The Influence of Dante on Nineteenth Century 
English Poets (1922), which my colleague Dr. P. J. Powers has kindly examined 
for me. 

*“The Clarity of Browning’s Ring Metaphor,” PMLA, txm1 (1948), 1276. 
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A RING 


A golden ring is in thy thought 

To plight us evermore, dear— 

But see—my finger is too thin 

For such a gaud to shut it in— 

The smallest ring that ever was bought 
Would drop off sooner than it ought, 
We should hear it fall on the floor, dear. 


Nay, let thy love achieve the thing 

You seek its token for, dear— 

Now lock thy fingers in with mine, 

And press them soft, a moment’s sign, 
And the touch shall remain a living ring 
Which ever shall fit and ever shall cling— 
Which shall drop off nevermore, dear.* 


As Browning planned and wrote his “ Roman murder story,” there 
was another object at hand beside the Castellani ring that “ dearest 
Isa” had given E. B. B. (now worn on his watch chain) and his old 
yellow book on the table before him: the holograph notebook contain- 
ing the Sonnets from the Portuguese and seven other poems that 
Elizabeth had finally shown him one morning long ago at Lucca. 
This was “ the little Book I have here—with the last Sonnet dated two 
days before our marriage,” as Browning explained to Julia Wedg- 
wood.* All of the poems in this notebook had now been published 
except “ A Ring.” This poem was peculiarly his. 

Though “A Ring” is surely no great poem, for Browning it had 
a kind of message—a goal to achieve, a race to be run like Pheidip- 
pides’: “ Nay, let they love achieve the thing.” In “ One Word More,” 
one of the few poems in which Browning speaks in propria persona, 
he explains “to E. B. B.” that he had nothing else to give her except 
his talent for writing poetry—“ This of verse alone.” Now after her 
death, when he had sublimated her memory into a guiding genius, 
Browning set about to “ achieve the thing.” He based this his longest 
work on a curious old “ murder-case,” the type of story that had always 
appealed to him. Though the living E. B. B. had thought the old 
yellow book unpromising subject matter for a poem,* she would 
scarcely have disapproved the complimentary intention of the “ ring” 


*“ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” TLS, June 21, 1947, p. 316. 

8 Robert Browning and Julia Wedgwood: A Broken Friendship as Revealed 
by Their Letters, ed. Richard Curle (New York, 1937), p. 100. 

* Ibid., p. 154. 
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figure. And by finally insisting on the Ring in the title of a poem 
based on a Book,’ Browning succeeded in linking this subject matter 
of his own choosing with the memory of E. B. B. 

In Book I—“ The Ring and the Book ”—Browning’s opening lines 
echo the rimes “ring” and “thing” of E.B.B.’s poem: “a ring- 
thing” and “the thing a ring.” The symbolic betrothal ring of 
E. B. B.’s poem “ shall drop off nevermore ”; Robert’s circle of mono- 
logues is “ The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness,/ Gold as it was, 
shall be evermore.” To make this a pledge “ To plight us evermore, 
dear” Browning concludes Book XII—“ The Book and the Ring” 
(the Ring is both first and last)—with the hope that the circular 
evidence of these dramatic pieces of his will do the office of a “ good 
ring . . . lie outside thine, Lyric Love,/ Thy rare gold ring of verse.” 
“Lock thy fingers in with mine,” E. B. B. had enjoined. 

Thus has Browning moulded his own subject matter into a ring. 
The betrothal ring he was apparently persuaded not to give in life ® 
has become a sort of vast guard ring for E.B.B. and her verse— 
“ And, failing grace, succeed in guardianship.” The “ring” meta- 
phor, then, Browning intends as a pervasive symbol, having like the 
poem itself ambivalent public-private implication. Just as The 
Old Yellow Book is the “ pure crude fact ” for the dramatic retelling 
of the murder stories, the Book of the title, so is E. B. B.’s “ A Ring ” 
the “rough ore ” for the Castellani “ring” figure, the Ring of that 
title. And as surely as the “ring” is Browning’s public symbol for 
golden truth, so is it also his private symbol for his new pledge of love. 


University of Alabama WILLIAM T. GOING 


5 The title apparently gave Browning some difficulty: he justified the Book 
for the American publishing firm of Fields, Osgood (Letters of Robert Brown- 
ing, Collected by Thomas J. Wise, ed. Thurman L. Hood [New Haven, 1933], 
p. 114), and for George Smith, his British publisher, he toyed with “The 
Franceschini” (quoted in Betty Miller, Robert Browning: A Portrait [New 
York, 1952], p. 248). 

* Rings punctuated crises in the poets’ lives, e.g., (1) the famous ring with 
“the hair put in,” given Browning in the winter of 1845; (2) the wedding 
ring which had to be hastily bought and removed when E. B. B. returned to 
Wimpole Street; (3) the rings given them by Isa Blagden and made by 
Castellani, whose shop they visited together in the last year of E. B. B.’s life. 
References in her letters as well as the Gordigiani portrait bear witness to 
her fondness for rings. 
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A Possible Source of 
Hardy’s The Well-Beloved 


It has been claimed that, like many of his fellow-writers in the 
1890’s, Thomas Hardy was very much aware of French realism. In 
1897 D. C. Murray expressed regret that Hardy had submitted to its 
influence, and recently a detailed account of Zolaesque elements in 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles (1891) and Jude the Obscure (1896) has 
been presented. The thesis that Hardy was influenced by the French 
realists receives some support from the possibility that he had 
borrowed the pattern of The Well-Beloved (serial publication: 1892) 
from Maupassant’s Fort comme la mort (1889). 

The likeness of these two novels is immediately apparent. The 
hero of Hardy’s story, Jocelyn Pierston, a sculptor and bachelor, falls 
in love with Avice Caro at twenty, with her daughter at forty, and 
with her ganddaughter at sixty. Pierston’s affections are reawakened 
twice by the striking resemblance of the latter two women to the first. 
In Fort comme la mort, Olivier Bertin, a painter and bachelor, who 
has been the lover of the Countess de Guilleroy for many years, falls 
in love with her daughter Annette, precisely because she bears a 
striking resemblance to her mother and appears to be her mother 
rejuvenated.” The painful condition of a middle-aged man with a 
passion for a girl of twenty is thus an element of both novels. And 
in both are to be found the poignant awareness of the passage of time. 

It must be admitted that there is no decisive evidence that Hardy 
had read Fort comme la mort. If he had not, the parallel is neverthe- 
less noteworthy. But the lines he jotted down in his notebook on 
February 19, 1889, which appear to have become the basis for The 
Well-Beloved, provide some circumstantial support for the belief 
that he had. These lines are: “The story of a face which goes 
through three generations or more, would make a fine novel or poem 
of the passage of Time. The difference in personality to be ignored.” * 


1D. C. Murray, “ Under French Encouragement—Thomas Hardy,” My Con- 
temporaries in Fiction (London, 1897); William Newton, “ Hardy and the 
Naturalists: Their Use of Physiology,” MP, xt1x (August, 1951). 

? Paul Bourget’s Le Fantéme (1901) is also concerned with a shift in love- 
object from mother to daughter. Bourget very probably borrowed the theme 
from his friend Maupassant. It apparently was a favorite with the latter, 
who first used it in a short story, “ M. Jocaste,” published in 1883. See Olin 
H. Moore, “ Literary Relationships of Guy de Maupassant,” MP, xv (March, 
1918). 

* Florence E. Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891 (New 
York, 1928), p. 284. 
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The date of this note makes it significant in this connection, for 
Fort comme la mort was first published serially in February and 
March of 1889 in the Revue Iilustrée.t Hardy himself wrote that 
The Well-Beloved had been “sketched many years before [its serial 
publication], when I was a comparatively young man.”* If this is 
true, his reading of the Maupassant novel may have brought an old 
memory to life and the February 19 note into being. 


Georgia Institute of Technology MILTON CHAIKIN 


Joyce and the Blind Stripling 


Though Stephen Dedalus is a largely autobiographical figure, be- 
tween the Portrait and Ulysses he undergoes a change that Joyce did 
not undergo: he develops remarkably good eyes. As a little boy in the 
Portrait he suffers the effects of “ weak and watery eyes ” on the foot- 
ball field (3) * and in the classroom (53-54) ; and as an adolescent he is 
“as weak of sight as he [is] shy of mind ” (193-194). But in Ulysses, 
apparently, he sees the visible world quite well without glasses—in fact, 
more clearly than most of us. T. S. Eliot notwithstanding, Ulysses is 
full of visual details, and those observed by Stephen—Mr. Deasy and 
his study (30), the dog and the waves on Sandymount Strand (47), 
the spectacles (139) and eyes of Professor MacHugh (140),’ the 
midwife and her friend (38, 238, 251), Mulligan with his bauble hat 
(195), to take a few at random—indicate excellent sight on Stephen’s 
part, whatever they may have cost Joyce in painful observation. More- 
over, Lenehan’s limerick about Professor MacHugh’s “ goggles,” 
whispered into Stephen’s ear (132), would indicate that Stephen him- 
self, if he wears glasses at all, does not wear noticeably strong ones. 


‘Francis Steegmuller, Maupassant: A Lion in the Path (New York, 1949), 
p. 303. 

*Richard L. Purdy, Thomas Hardy: A Bibliographical Study (London, 
1954), p. 94n. 

The numbers in parentheses refer to pages in Joyce’s works: the Modern 
Library editions of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (New York, 
1928) and Ulysses (New York, 1934), the Viking Press edition of Finnegans 
Wake (New York, 1939), and the second New Directions edition of Stephen 
Hero (New York, 1955). 

* Cf. the description of Brichot’s eyes and glasses in Proust’s The Captive 
(New York, Modern Library, 1941), p. 267. 
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Stephen’s delirious statement at Bella Cohen’s, “ must get glasses” 
(546), seems to indicate that he has none; when Private Carr strikes 
him in the face and knocks him down, Stephen’s hat falls off (585) 
but there is no mention of glasses; Bloom, who habitually thinks in 
clichés, neither tells Private Carr not to hit a man wearing glasses nor 
advises Stephen to take them off. All this does not necessarily mean 
that Stephen’s sight is good: Joyce himself, whose sight we know was 
bad, on doctor’s orders left off wearing glasses at the age of twelve and 
did not resume them until he was twenty-two.* But there is nothing 
in Ulysses to indicate that Stephen’s sight is anything but the 
keenest. In this respect he is a less autobiographical figure than the 
Shem of Finnegans Wake, who wears a “blink patch” (93), has “a 
black sailcloth blind ” over the one window of his haunted house, and 
writes by the light of his red nose as it slides within an inch of the 
paper (182). The blind over the window doubtless refers to the 
darkened room in which Joyce sometimes had to work, but it also 
doubtless refers to the artist’s workshop, the smithy of his soul 
(Portrait, 196, 299). 

Autobiographical elements, however, are often distributed among 
several characters in a novel. This is certainly true of Ulysses. 
Joyce has obvious affinities with Professor MacHugh, the nearsighted 
language teacher who admires the intelligence of the Greeks (132) 
and the spirit of the Jews (140-141) but despises the materialism of 
the Romans (129-130), who notices the rhythms of words (126) as 
Stephen does (38), and whose teeth seem, like Joyce’s, to need atten- 
tion (126). But there is a closer though perhaps less obvious relation- 
ship between Joyce and the blind stripling who tunes the piano at 
the Ormond bar. 

One of the themes of Finnegans Wake is the eternal conflict be- 
tween time and space and between people who think in terms of time 
and those who think in terms of space. Time and its arts—music and 
poetry—are experienced by the ear; space and its arts—painting, 
sculpture, architecture—are experienced by the eye. Of course the line 
between them is not clear—we have drama, the dance, and even opera 
—but in general Joyce favored time and the ear. He preferred the 
philosophical thinker who tries to establish connections and patterns 
in time to the practical thinker who “makes connections” and ex- 

* Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York, 1948), p. 43. However, as & 
child Joyce had had “ weak eyes covered by spectacles” (p. 27), and a fellow 


student at University College recalled that in adolescence his eyes had & 
“myopic look” (p. 62). 
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pands in space. The philistine Professor Shaun prefers those eras 
of history in which “ Television kills telephony in brothers’ broil. 
Our eyes demand their turn. Let them be seen! ... The solence 
of that stilling!” (52). Later he says of Caseous, “Of course the 
unskilled singer continues to pervert our wiser ears by subordinating 
the space-element, that is to sing, the aria [during which, in pre- 
Wagnerian operas, dramatic time stands still], to the time-factor, 
which ought to be killed, il tempor” (164). Shem, contrariwise, has 
only one objection to Nicholas of Cusa’s philosophy—that it does not 
sufficiently subordinate space to time (163). But the philistines 
can’t really beat time, as the Gracehoper reminds the Ondt: 


Your genus its worldwide, your spacest sublime! 
But, Holy Saltmartin, why can’t you beat time? (419) 


The stripling in Ulysses we often hear (“Tap. Tap.”) but seldom 
see, and when we do see him he is beating time in order to negotiate 
his way through space: “Tap blind walked tapping by the tap the 
curbstone tapping, tap by tap” (283). Bioom, after helping him 
across the street, meditates on the blind: “ Dark men they call 
them” (179). And since in Ulysses, as in Nicholas of Cusa’s uni- 
verse, everything is connected with everything else, we are justified 
in connecting the stripling with those other dark men whom Stephen 
admires and tends to identify with himself: “ Averroes and Moses 
Maimonides, dark men in mien and movement, flashing in their 
mocking mirrors the obscure [dark] soul of the world, a darkness 
shining in brightness which brightness could not comprehend ” (29). 
This is more than a merely flip reversal of John 1:5; it is an avowal 
of time, the ear and the study, against space, the eye and the hockey 
field, by a young man of subtle intelligence who distrusts “ aquacities 
of thought and language ” (657),* who in Stephen Hero recalls how 
as a child he had feared “the grunting booted apparition ” of football 
and eluded it with a bound (34). 

The stripling of Ulysses is as unathletic as Stephen: Lamppost 
Farrell, striding heedless on his obsessed way, buffets his “ thewless 
body.” He responds with a burst of profanity and obscenity: “ God’s 
curse on you, . . . whoever you are! You’re blinder nor I am, you 
bitch’s bastard!” (246). Joyce had some such experience with an 
“ignoble and cowardly ” cyclist ; he did not curse the cyclist but chose 


‘This figure suggests not only water’s transparency, but also its easy ad- 
justment to any form imposed on it as long as the imposition lasts, its ready 
motion in obedience to outside forces, and its tendency to seek a dead level. 
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the Christian part of “ pretending to see nothing, pretending that he 
was my equal.” Later, in a mocking letter addressed to God, he 
wrote, “I sorrowfully confess to you, old chap, that I was a damn 
fool.” > He must therefore have approved the stripling’s more spirited 
reaction. Otherwise the stripling is quite taciturn and uncommuni- 
cative. In this he is like the Stephen of Stephen Hero (32, 34, 38- 
39, 124), a self-portrait whose romanticism is presented straight, with- 
out any of the irony of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 

Another manifestation of the stripling’s spirit is his reluctance to 
accept help. When Bloom meets him at the curbstone and asks, “ Do 
you want to cross? ” he does not answer, but frowns. Bloom persists, 
and on the way across the street, by way of making conversation, says, 
“The rain kept off.” The stripling does not answer. When they 
reach the opposite curb he says, “ Thanks, sir,” and leaves. Bloom 
gives him directions to the street he wants, but he moves off without 
answering (178). In this he is like Stephen, who does not want Bloom 
to rescue him from the drunken British soldiers who are threatening 
to “do him in” (574, 585), who declines Bloom’s offer to put him up 
for the night (680), and who earlier, in Stephen Hero, has refused a 
job at University College though he had no other prospect of finding 
the money to stay in school (204-206, 227-230). In fact, Bloom’s 
relationship with the stripling foreshadows that with Stephen, whom 
he meets later in the day. Each of the young men prefers to take his 
chances in a dangerous world rather than incur a sense of obligation 
to any person or institution whose values differ from his own. 

The stripling’s values (felt, doubtless, rather than understood) are 
symbolized by his tuning fork: the absolute standard of an aesthetic 
rightness not made by man but inherent in the nature of things. 
Stuart Gilbert calls the tuning fork an emblem of Bloom, the con- 
science of the Sirens episode; ® it is also, I think, symbolic of one of 
Joyce’s own activities at the time, his recording the grammatical 
errors and stylistic infelicities of established writers.? As Joyce him- 
self put it, in “The Holy Office,” he held the poets’ grammar-book.* 
The stripling also is, as Aristotle would say, potentially an artist, to 
judge by the effect of his piano playing on the barmaids (259, 284). 
They are the audience, one frankly coarse, the other coarsely ladylike, 


Tbid., p. 144. 

* Stuart Gilbert, James Joyce’s Ulysses (New York, Vintage Books, 1955), 
p. 249 n. 

™Gorman, pp. 89-90, 101-102. 

Ibid., p. 138. 
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whose limitations are imposed on any artist who appeals to their 
taste. Because the stripling plays for them he forgets his tuning fork 
and wanders functionless, in a sense beingless. But he returns and 
picks it up (286), thus regaining his higher potentiality. Dedalus 
does no more, nor does Bloom. 


The Pennsylvania State University J. MITCHELL MORSE 


The Case Book of T. S. Eliot 


The discovery of a relationship between T. S. Eliot’s work and that 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is not something new under the sun as 
the note on “ The Murders of Doyle and Eliot,” MLN, txx (1955), 
269-71, seems to imply. It is only fair to point out, however late, 
that Grover Smith first noted Eliot’s use of the Musgrave Ritual in 
Murder in the Cathedral and published the information in Notes and 
Queries, cxcrit (1948), 431-32. At the same time, Professor Smith 
called attention to other borrowings by Eliot from the Holmes Canon. 
The Hound, for instance, from The Hound of the Baskervilles appears 
in the “ Lines to Ralph Hodgson, Esqre.,” and from the same novel 
comes a reference in “ East Coker” to the “ grimpen, where is no 
secure foothold.” 

Not the Doyle stories alone, however, but crime fiction in general 
has had an influence on Eliot’s work which is worthy of further in- 
vestigation. His high regard for The Moonstone and The Woman in 
White, of course, is a matter of record, and the essay on Wilkie Collins 
contains an illuminating comparison of Sherlock Holmes and his 
famous predecessor, Sergeant Cuff. It is no accident that Sweeney 
Agonistes, a crime story in embryo, coincided with the advent of the 
so-called “ golden age ” of the English detective story, a period, inci- 
dentally, when Eliot contributed at least one review on “ Recent De- 
tective Fiction” to The Criterion, 111 (1927), 359-62. As for The 
Family Reunion, it conforms so closely to the classic formula that 
one of its characters is forced to remind the audience that “ What we 
have written is not a story of detection. . . .” 


DAVID W. EVANS 


University of Southern California 
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Yes and No in Neo-Melanesian 


At a hotel in Rabaul (Territory of New Guinea), I had the follow. 
ing conversation in Neo-Melanesian ' with a houseboy: 


RAHJr.: Belo kaikai i-no singaut yet? (“The dinner-bell hasn’t Tung 
yet?”). 
Houseboy: Yes, master, i-no singaut (“No [lit. yes], sir, it hasn’t rung”), 


Had the bell actually rung, he would have answered No, master, 
i-singaut finis (“ Yes [lit. no], sir, it has rung already ”). However, 
if my question had been Belo kaikai i-singaut yet?, his answers would 
have used yes and no as in English: Yes, master, i-singaut finis or 
No, master, i-no singaut yet. 

This use of terms usually translated “ yes ” and “no” (which has 
parallels in some other languages both in the Melanesian area and 
outside it, notably Japanese) puzzles speakers of English and other 
Europeans. On occasion, it amuses them: older readers may remember 
the song “ Yes, we have no bananas ” of the early 1920’s. On other 
occasions, it serves, as do other uncomprehended linguistic differences, 
as an excuse for obloquy: during the second World War, it was said 
in American magazine articles that, because of this use, the Japanese 
did not even know the difference between “ yes ” and “ no.” 

The use of yes and no in Neo-Melanesian and in English can, how- 
ever, easily be formulated as follows: 


1. In Neo-Melanesian, yes and no refer to the meaning of the pre- 
ceding utterance, and indicate the speaker’s opinion of its accuracy 
or otherwise. Neo-Melanesian yes thus means “what you’ve said is 
right ”; no means “ what you’ve said is wrong.” 

2. In English, yes and no normally refer to the linguistic structure 
of the utterance to come, and indicate the speaker’s intention of 
producing a positive or negative statement, respectively. This formu- 
lation will hold even for instances like Yes, isn’t it?. Such an utter- 
ance is parallel in meaning and (except for the absence of the middle 
clause) in structure to Yes, it is, isn’t it?—so that we can say that 


1 The pidginised form of English used as a lingua franca in the Trust Terri- 
tory of New Guinea. Its traditional name, “ Melanesian Pidgin English,” 
is misleading on several counts, and I have suggested elsewhere that the name 
Neo-Melanesian be used instead; cf. MLN, Lxx (1955), 76. 

For the linguistic structure and social function of Neo-Melanesian, cf. R. A. 
Hall, Jr.: Melaesian Pidgin English: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary (Baltimore, 
Linguistic Society of America, 1943) ; and Hands Off Pidgin English! (Sydney, 
Pacific Publications Pty. Ltd., 1955). 
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it contains a zero positive (“has ellipsis of the positive”). Hence 
in Yes, isn’t tt? the use of yes implies that the coming sentence is 
to have a positive meaning as a whole. 


Up to now, the use of yes and no in Neo-Melanesian has been quite 
clear and unambiguous to anyone willing to take the trouble to learn 
the language. In recent years, however, uncomprehending speakers 
of English have, in their attempts to use Neo-Melanesian, introduced 
the English meanings of yes and no; users of Neo-Melanesian, imi- 
tating speakers of English because of the latter group’s prestige, are 
currently beginning to use yes and no as in English. It is too early 
to tell which usage will win the day; in the meanwhile, ignorance on 
the part of the prestige group and naive imitation on the part of the 
less prestigious have caused confusion to arise in the meanings of 
Neo-Melanesian yes and no, where none existed before. 


Cornell University ROBERT A. HALL, JR. 


Baudelaire’s Caricature Essays 


Jacques Crépet believed that Baudelaire originally wrote his essays 
“De l’Essence du Rire,” “Quelques Caricaturistes francais,” and 
“Quelques Caricaturistes étrangers ” as a single work on the subject 
of caricature and in a somewhat different and longer version.* With 
his accustomed thoroughness Crépet summarizes the passages in Baude- 
laire’s correspondence which support his opinion.* An undated memo- 
randum headed “ De la Caricature et généralement du Comique dans 
lest Arts ” * provides his strongest piece of evidence. In it Baudelaire 
lists changes and additions made to his work on caricature at the 
request of Victor de Mars, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
One may look in vain for several of these additions in extant versions 
of the “ Caricaturistes ” and of the “ Essence du Rire.” * 


1 After Baudelaire’s death in 1867 these essays were published as the last 
three in the volume of his art criticism entitled Curiosités Esthétiques. Pub- 
lieations during his lifetime were: “De I’Essence du Rire,” Portefeuille, July 
8, 1855; Présent, Sept. 1, 1857. “ Quelques Caricaturistes francais,” Présent, 
Oct. 1, 1857; Artiste, Oct. 24 & 31, 1858. “ Quelques Caricaturistes étrangers,” 
Présent, Oct. 15, 1857; Artiste, Sept. 26, 1858. 

2See Curiosités Esthétiques, ed. Conard (Paris, 1923), p. 451. 

*Ibid., pp. 451-452. 

‘This would suggest greater length for the primitive version, an idea con- 
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Although Crepet evidently did not know of it, a quotation of 
Baudelaire by the novelist Champfleury in 1851 sustains his contention 
that an earlier work existed and that it differed from the essays we 
now have. Champfleury quoted Baudelaire abundantly in an article 
on English pantomime which appeared in Victor Hugo’s newspaper 
L’Evénement April 20, 1851. In his article Champfleury describes the 
extravagant slapstick comedy used by English pantomimists and 
judges it superior to the conventional acting of the French pantomime 
troupe at the Funambules. There are few people in Paris capable 
of appreciating English pantomime, says Champfleury, and he con- 
tinues: “En téte, je citerai Théophile Gautier et Gérard de Nerval 
... et & cdté d’eux mon ami Baudelaire dont je veux citer un fragment 
inédit, tiré d’un article sous presse depuis quinze ans seulement: ‘ De 
la Caricature, et généralement du Comique dans les Arts.’ Ce qu'il 
a dit du Pierrot anglais, nul ne saurait mieux le dire, et je n’ai pas 


essayé de lutter avec lui: ” 


TEXT QUOTED BY CHAMPFLEURY 
IN L’Evénement (1851) 

Le Pierrot anglais n’est pas le per- 
sonnage pile comme la lune, mystéri- 
eux comme le silence, souple et muet 
comme le serpent, droit et long comme 
la potence, 


auquel nous avait accoutumés 
Debureau. Le Pierrot an- 
glais arrive comme la tempéte, tombe 
comme un paquet, et quand il rit 
il fait trembler la salle. Ce rire 
ressemblait & un joyeux tonnerre. 
C’était un homme court et gros. 
ayant augmenté sa prestance par un 
costume chargé de rubans superposés, 
qui faisaient autour de sa personne 
office des plumes et du duvet autour 
des oiseaux ou de la fourrure autour 
des angoras. Par-dessus la forme de 
son visage, il avait collé criment sans 
gradation, sans transition, deux énor- 


CORRESPONDING PASSAGE FROM “ De 
l’Essence du Rire” (1855) 

D’abord, le Pierrot n’était pas ce 
personnage pile comme la lune, mys- 
térieux comme le silence, souple et 
muet comme le serpent, droit et long 
comme une potence, cet homme arti- 
ficiel, ma par des ressorts singuliers, 
auquel nous avait accoutumés le re- 
grettable Debureau. Le Pierrot an- 
glais arrivait comme la tempéte, tom- 
bait comme un ballot, et quand il 
riait, son rire faisait trembler la 
salle; ce rire ressemblait & un joyeux 
tonnerre. C’était un homme court et 
gros, ayant augmenté sa prestance 
par un costume chargé de rubans, qui 
faisaient autour de sa jubilante per- 
sonne l’office des plumes et du duvet 
autour des oiseaux, ou de la fourrure 
autour des angoras. Par-dessus la 
farine de son visage, il avait collé 
criiment, sans gradation, sans transi- 
tion, deux énormes plaques de rouge 


mes plaques de rouge pur. La bouche 


firmed by Baudelaire’s statement that his work on caricature is 2,000 lines 
long with forty letters to the line (Correspondance Générale, ed. Conard, 1 
[Paris, 1947], 138) which would make it about 1,000 lines longer than the 
present three essays. 
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TexT QUOTED BY CHAMPFLEURY 
In L’Evénement (1851) 
était agrandie par une prolongation 
simulée des lévres, au moyen de deux 
bandes de carmin; de sorte que, 
quand il riait, la bouche avait lair 

de s’ouvrir jusqu’aux oreilles. 


Quant au moral, le fond était le 
méme que celui que nous 
connaissons: insouciance égo- 
istique et neutralité. Indé, [sic] ac- 
complissement de toutes les fantaisies 
gourmandes et rapaces au détriment, 
tantét de l’Arlequin, tantét de Cas- 
sandre et de Léandre. Seulement, la 
ou Debureau eit trempé le bout de 
doigt pour le lécher, il y plongeait 
les deux poings et les deux pieds, 


et toutes choses s’exprimaiert ainsi 
dans cette singuliére piéce avec em- 
portement: c¢’était le vertige de l’hy- 
perbole. 


Pierrot passe auprés d’une femme qui 
lave le carreau de sa porte; aprés lui 
avoir dévalisé les poches, i] veut faire 
passer dans les siennes |’éponge, le 
balai, le paquet et l’eau elle-méme. 


Pour je ne sais quel méfait, Pierrot 
devait étre finalement guillotiné. Pour- 
quoi la guillotine au lieu de la po- 
tence, en pays anglais? Je lignore; 
sans doute pour amener ce que l’on 
va voir: l’instrument funébre était 
done amené sur les planches; 
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CORRESPONDING PASSAGE FROM “ De 
l’Essence du Rire” (1855) 


pur. La bouche était agrandie par 
une prolongation simulée des lévres, 
au moyen de deux bandes de carmin, 
de sorte que, quand il riait, la gueule 
avait l’air de courir jusqu’aux oreilles. 


Quant au moral, le fond était le 
méme que celui du Pierrot que tout 
le monde connait: insouciance et 
neutralité, et partant accomplisse- 
ment de toutes les fantaisies gour- 
mandes et rapaces, au détriment, 
tantét de Harlequin, tantét de Cas- 
sandre ou de Léandre. Seulement, 
la ot Debureau efit trempé le bout 
du doigt pour le lécher, il y plongeait 
les deux poings et les deux pieds. 


Et toutes choses s’exprimaient ainsi 
dans cette singuliére piéce, avec em- 
portement; c’était le vertige de l’hy- 
perbole. 


Pierrot passe devant une femme 
qui lave le carreau de sa porte: aprés 
lui avoir dévalisé les poches, il veut 
faire passer dans les siennes |’éponge, 
le balai, le baquet et l’eau elle-méme.— 
Quant a la maniére dont il essayait 
de lui exprimer son amour, chacun 
peut se le figurer par les souvenirs 
qu’il a gardés de la contemplation des 
moeurs phanérogamiques des singes, 
dans la célébre cage du Jardin-des- 
Plantes. Il faut ajouter que le réle 
de la femme était rempli par un 
homme trés-long et tres-maigre, dont 
la pudeur violée jetait les hauts cris. 
C’était vraiment une ivresse de rire, 
quelque chose de terrible et d’irré- 
sistible. 


Pour je ne sais quel méfait, Pierrot 
devait étre finalement guillotiné. 
Pourquoi la guillotine au lieu de la 
pendaison, en pays anglais? ... Je 
lignore; sans doute pour amener ce 
qu’on va voir. L’instrument funébre 
était done la dressé sur des planches 
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TEXT QUOTED BY CHAMPFLEURY 
IN L’Bvénement (1851) 


apres avoir 
lutté et hurlé comme un boeuf qui 
sent l’abbatoir, Pierrot subissait enfin 
son destin. La téte se détachait du 
cou, cette grosse téte blanche et rouge, 
et roulait avee bruit devant le 
souffleur, montrant le 
disque saignant du cou et la vertébre 
scindée. 


Mais voila que, sub- 
itement, ce torse raccourci, mf par 
la monomanie irrésistible du vol, se 
dressait, escamotait victorieusement 
sa propre téte, comme un jambon ou 
une bouteille de vin, et 

se le met- 
tait dans sa poche. 


Avee une plume, tout cela est pale 
et glacé; que peut la plume contre 
une pantomime? 


La pantomime est |’épuration de la 
comédie. C’en est la quintessence, 
élément comique pur, dégagé et con- 
centré. Aussi, avec le talent spécial 
des acteurs anglais pour l’hyperbole, 
toutes ces monstrueuses farces prenai- 
ent une réalité étrangement saisis- 
sante.® 


CORRESPONDING PASSAGE FROM “ De 
l’Essence du Rire” (1855) 


francaises, fort étonnées de cette ro- 


mantique nouveauté. Aprés avoir 
lutté et beuglé comme un boeuf qui 
sent © l’abattoir, Pierrot subissait en- 
fin son destin. La téte se détachait 
du cou, une grosse téte blanche et 
rouge, et roulait avec bruit devant 
le trou du _ souffleur, montrant le 
disque saignant du cou, la vertébre 
scindée, et tous les détails d’une 
viande de boucherie récemment taillée 
pour l’étalage. Mais voila que, sub- 
itement, le torse raccourci, mi par 
la monomanie irrésistible du vol, se 
dressait, escamotait victorieusement 
sa propre téte, comme un jambon ou 
une bouteille de vin, et, bien plus 
avisé que le grand Saint Denis, la 
fourrait dans sa poche! 


Avec une plume tout cela est pile 
et glacé. Comment la plume pour- 
rait-elle rivaliser avee la pantomime? 


La pantomime est l’épuration de la 
comédie; c’en est la quintessence; 
élément comique pur, dégagé 
et concentré. Aussi, avec le talent 
spécial des acteurs anglais pour I’hy- 
perbole, toutes ces monstrueuses far- 
ces prenaient-elles une réalité singu- 
liérement saisissante.” 


It seems unlikely that Champfleury made any grave errors or 
changes in copying Baudelaire’s text because elsewhere, principally 
in his Historie de la Caricature moderne,’ he cites him accurately 
although with occasional omissions which he does not bother to 
indicate. 


5“ Flaire” instead of “sent” in the version published in the Présent of 
Sept. 1, 1857, and in the @uvres Complétes. In the material corresponding 
to the Champfleury quotation, this is the only difference between the texts of 
1855 and 1857. 

®“ Madame Céleste,” Contes d’Automne (Paris, 1854), pP- 296-298. The 
essay “Madame Céleste” also appeared in Champfleury’s Souvenirs des 
Funambules (Paris, 1859). 

* Curiosités Esthétiques, pp. 389-391. 

* (Paris, 1865), pp. 198-199, 227-228. 
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Of course Champfleury is making fun in a friendly way * of Baude- 
laire’s habits of procrastination when he states that his article has . 
been in press for fifteen years. Notice particularly the title he uses 
for it: “Dela Caricature et généralement du Comique dans les Arts,” 
exactly the same as the heading of the memorandum which provides 
Crépet’s strongest reason for postulating an earlier and longer work 
on caricature by Baudelaire. 

The Champfleury quotation which appeared in 1851, a good four 
years before the first known publication of Baudelaire’s “ De l’Essence 
du Rire,” proves conclusively that Crépet was right concerning the 
existence of an early work on caricature by Baudelaire. We share his 
hope that it may someday be discovered. 

Does the text quoted by Champfleury substantiate Crépet’s theory 
that the earlier work was the longer and does it differ greatly from the 
published version? In the passage quoted, the earlier text is shorter 
rather than longer. The longest descriptive passage not found in the 
earlier version has to do with the English Pierrot’s love-making. 
Impossible to tell if it results from Baudelaire’s later elaboration of 
his material, or if Champfleury left it out through fear of shocking 
prudish readers of L’Evénement. 

Opinion will differ as to the importance of the variants, but one 
cannot deny that the changes Baudelaire makes are successful ; that is 
they invariably result in greater vividness or accuracy for the later 
version. “La bouche avait l’air de s’ouvrir” becomes less banal and 
more exact as “la gueule avait l’air de courir.” In comparing the 
Pierrot to a steer about to be slaughtered “ hurlé” logically becomes 
“beuglé.” A clearer image of what actually happened results from 
changing “ devant le souffleur ” to “ devant le trou du souffleur.” In 
describing what the Pierrot did with his severed head, “1a fourrait ” 
is more humorous than “se la mettait.” Even “ singuliérement 
saisissante ” for “ étrangement saisissante ” can be justified on other 
than alliterative grounds. 

Champfleury’s quotation of Baudelaire not only settles a problem in 
literary history but also permits observation of the fascinating process 
of revision performed by a master stylist. 


University of Alabama MALCOLM E. McINTOSH 


*The poet and the novelist were indeed close friends. One of the lesser 
known proofs of this friendship is that in 1857 Baudelaire planned to dedicate 
the Curiosités Esthétiques to Champfleury. See Charles Baudelaire, Juvenilia 
uvres Pothumes Reliquiae, ed. Conard, 11 (Paris, 1952), 138. 
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Louise Labé and Marsilio Ficino 


In that most admirable study entitled La philosophie de l'amour de 
Marsile Ficin et son influence sur la littérature frangaise au XVIe 
siécle,* Jean Festugiére examines Louise Labé’s debt to the Italian 
philosopher. It is found to be a negligible debt; one so small that it 
remains very doubtful if Louise Labé ever read Ficino. Compare his 
words, quoted in full: “ Louise Labé et Pernette du Guillet sont les 
deux femmes poétes de l’école lyonnaise. La premiére est bien connue, 
Mais, malgré une allusion au mythe de |’Androgyne dans le joli Débat 
de Folie et d’Amour et malgré ces deux vers d’un sonnet fameux: 


‘Lors double vie & chacun en suivra 
Chacun en soy et son ami vivra,’ 


elle ne parait point s’étre inspirée beaucoup de la _philosophie 
nouvelle.” 

In the course of research which I have been carrying out into the 
literary sources of Louise Labé I have discovered that a strange theory 
concerning the transfer of spirits between lover and beloved, which 
appears in her works, has its origin in Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s 
Symposium. 

Very early in his Commentary Ficino shows what an important part 
the eyes and the sense of sight play in love as he understood it. In the 
first speech in the Commentary, Ficino argues that “love regards as 
its end the enjoyment of beauty: beauty pertains only to the mind, 
sight, and hearing. Love therefore, is limited to these three, but 
desire which rises from the other senses is called, not love, but lust 
or madness.” * In the sixth speech he says that “all love begins with 
sight,” * and then, in the seventh he elaborates by asking “ what 
wonder is it that the eye, wide open and intent upon someone, throws 
missiles . . . which are the vehicles of spirits, the bloody vapour which 
we call spirit? Hence the virulent missile pierces the eyes, and since it 
is sent from the heart of the one striking the blow, it seeks the heart 
of the man struck as though (seeking) its proper place. It pierces 
the heart, but in the back of the heart, which is more resistant, it is 
condensed and turned to blood. This wandering blood, foreign, so to 


1 J. Festugiére, La philosophie de Vamour de Marsile Ficin (Paris, 1941). 

Tbid., p. 109. 

* See p. 130, chap. 4, Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, the Text 
and Translation, by 8S. R. Jakes, vol. 19 in the Un. of Missouri Studies 
(Columbia, 1944). 

* Ibid., p. 193, chap. 8. 
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speak, to the nature of the wounded man, infects his own blood, and 
the infected blood becomes sick.” * 

Though this particular theory concerning the transfer of spirits 
between lover and beloved, may be found in a number of Ficino’s 
disciples or imitators, with none does it appear as strikingly as with 
Louise Labé, in her Débat de Folie et d’Amour. Clearly she knew this 
theory well, and made considerable use of it in her works. 


In the Débat Mercury exclaims: “ Et pour commencer & la belle 
premiere naissance d’Amour, qui ha il plus despourvu de sens, que la 
personne 4 la moindre occasion vienne en Amour . . . en voyant, en 
passant, se rendre si tot serve et esclave, et congoive esperance de quel- 
que grand bien sans savoir s’il en y ha? Dire que c’est la force de Voeil 
de la chose aymee, et que de la sort une sutile evaporacion, ou sang, 
que nos yeux regoivent, et entre jusques au coeur... . Je say que 
chacun le dit: mais s’il est vray, j’en doute. Car plusieurs ont aymé 
sans avoir i cette ocasion, comme le jeune Gnidien, qui ayma l’oeuvre 
fait par Praxitelle. Quelle influxion pouvoit il recevoir d’un oeil 
marbrin? Quelle sympathie y avoit il de son naturel chaud et ardent 
par trop, avec une froide et morte pierre? Qu’est-ce donq qui l’enflam- 
moit? Folie, qui estoit logee en son esprit. Tel feu estoit celui de 
Narcisse. Son oeil ne recevoit pas Je pur sang et sutil de son coeur 
mesme: mais la fole imaginacion du beau pourtrait, qu’il voyoit en la 
fonteine, le tourmentoit.” ® 

In spite of the tone of mockery, which reveals her lack of sympathy 
with Ficino, it is none the less clear that Louise Labé was familiar 
with his argument. And, indeed, there seems to have been a time when 
she viewed this Ficinian idea with sympathy (that is, if she was ever 
sincere), for in her first elegy she writes: 


“Tl m’est avis que je sen les alarmes, 

Que premiers j’u d’Amour, je voy les armes, 

Dont il s’arma en venant m/’assaillir. 

C’estoit mes yeus, dont tant faisois saillir 

De traits, & ceus qui trop me regardoient, 

Et de mon are assez ne se gardoient. 

Mais ces miens traits ces miens yeus me defirent, 
Et de vengeance estre exemple me firent. 

Et me moquant, et voyant l’un aymer, 

L’autre bruler et d’Amour consommer: 


* Ibid., p. 222. 
* See p. 228, Les Pottes Lyonnais, by J. Aynard (Paris, 1924), in which 
Louise Labé’s works are faithfully reproduced. 
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En voyant tant de larmes espandues, 

Tant de soupirs et priéres perdues, 

Je n’apercu que soudain me vint prendre 

Le mesme mal que je soulois reprendre: 
Qui me persa d’une telle furie, 

Qu’encor n’en suis apres long tems guerie . . 


A knowledge of the theory of love passing between the eyes of people 
as a vapour and infecting them like a germ, resulting in a sickness 
which is love, is really necessary to a proper understanding of these 
lines from the first elegy; the same is true of the lines that open the 
fourth sonnet : 

“Depuis qu’Amour cruel empoisonna 

Premierement de son feu ma poitrine, 


Tousjours brulay de sa fureur divine, 
Qui un seul jour mon coeur n’abandonna.” * 


And whilst the same knowledge may not be essential to an understand- 
ing of the poetess’s eleventh sonnet, it does help one to appreciate its 
clever preciosity : 

“© dous regars, 6 yeus pleins de beauté, 

Petis jardins, pleins de fleurs amoureuses 

Ou sont d’Amour les flesches dangereuses, 

Tant & vous voir mon oeil s’est arresté! 

O coeur felon, 6 rude cruauté, 

Tant tu me tiens de facgons rigoureuses, 

Tant j’ay coulé de larmes langoureuses, 

Sentant l’ardeur de mon coeur tourmenté! 

Donques, mes yeus, tant de plaisir avez, 

Tant de bons tours par ses yeus recevez: 

Mais toy, mon coeur, plus les vois s’y complaire, 

Plus tu languiz, plus en as de souci, 

Or devinez si je suis aise aussi, 

Sentant mon oeil estre & mon coeur contraire.” ® 


Thus the poetess says she loves, but her beloved does not love her; 
her eyes see his, but her heart still awaits the arrival of the mysterious 
spirit of vapour which is to confirm their mutual love. 

In view of all this, I venture to suggest that Louise Labé owes a 
small but precise and definite debt to Ficino himself, and not just a 
vague one to the “ philosophie nouvelle” of which he was the chief 
apostle. 


University College of North Staffordshire, U. K. KENNETH VARTY 


* Ibid., p. 248. * Ibid., p. 263. * Ibid., p. 270. 
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Two Unedited Sonnets: Marino and Bettinelli 


In his youth Giambattista Marino had introduced the love-murder 
motif into his writings when he produced two sonnets on the killing 
of the adulterous Maria D’Avalos and her paramour by her husband 
Carlo Gesualdo, prince of Venosa.t The same motif re-appears in 
the sonnet: Quanto, oh quanto . . . which is to be found ascribed to 
him in a Riccardiana manuscript, 2796, fol. 176. As far as I can 
ascertain it has never been printed.” 


B.A., che piglia Vacciaio, del Marino 
Quanto, oh quanto se’ tu da te diverso, 
gelido acciaro, altrui ferite e morti 
rechi in rigide tempre, e dolce hor porti 
salute e vita in belle vene immerso. 
Oh potess’io recar nel nuovo verso 
distillato in acciaro i tuoi conforti, 
che non invidierei ora le sue corti 
l’innamorato Giove in or converso. 
Ogn’altr’andata eta da me s’oblia, 
sol il seco] del ferro @ per me caro 
se l’acciaro é rimedio a Lilla mia. 
Cerchi pur l’oro altrove animo avaro 
ché il mio povero cuor gir sol desia 
tra quelle vene a mendicar l’acciaro. 


2 See Angelo Borzelli: Jl Cavalier Giambattista Marino (1549-1625). Napoli, 
1898, pp. 8-9. This volume also contains some unedited material. 

2It is not to be found in any of the following editions: Rime amorose, 
lugubri, marittime, morali, boscherecce, sacre, eroiche e varie. Venetia, G. B. 
Ciotti, 1602; Fiori di Pindo del Cav. Marino. Venetia, Ciotti, 1616; La lira. 
Venetia, 1621, 1622, 1629, put out by Ciotti; Jl settimo canto della Gieru- 
salemme liberata . . . aggiuntovi altre composizioni. Venetia, Piuti, 1626; 
Rime nove. Venetia, Ciotti, 1627; Lettere gravi, argute e facete. Non piu 
stampate. Con alcune poesie dell’istesso. Venezia, Sarziano, 1628, reprinted 
by Cavalleris, Torino, 1629 and F. Baba, Venetia, 1672, 1673; La lira. Rime 
del Cav. Marino. Venetia, 1638, reprinted in Venice by Brigonci, 1667 and 
Pezzana, 1674, 1675; Rime del Cav. Marino, Venetia, Brigonci, 1662; Li epi- 
talami ed altre poesie. Venetia, Brigonci, 1664; Raccolta di sonetti d’autori 
diversi et eccellenti nell’eta nostra. Ravenna, De’ Paoli e Giovenelli, 1693; 
Scelta di sonetti e canzoni dei pid eccellenti rimatori di ogni secolo. Fatta 
da A. Gobbi. Venezia, Baseggio, 1739; Lirici misti del sec, XVII. Venezia, 
Zatta, 1789; Opere. Con giunta di nuovi componimenti inediti. Nuova edi- 
zione con un discorso preliminare di G. Zibardini. Napoli, C. Boutteau e 
M. Aubry, 1861; A. Di Perrero, “ Sonetti inediti di G. B. Marino,” in Curiosita 
e ricerche di storia subalpina, Iv, 1880, 901 ff.; Poesie varie. A cura di B. 
Croce. Bari, Laterza, 1913; Le pid belle pagine. Scelte da R. Balsamo-Crivelli. 
Milano, Treves, 1925; Opere scelte di G. B. Marino e dei marinisti. A cura 
di G. Getto. Vols. 1-1. Torino, UTET, 1949-1954; Marino e i Marinisti. 
A cura di Giuseppe Guido Ferrero. Milano, Napoli, Ricciardi, 1954. I am 
gratefully indebted to Professor Marco Boni of the University of Bologna for 
checking some of the above editions for me. 
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The opening quatrain realistically portrays the sadistic ecs 
of a demented lover as he views the dagger with which he has brought 
about the death of his beloved. But the bookish associations which 
fill the remainder of the piece unfortunately transform the scene into 
a stridulous grotesquerie. It is a manifestation of the baroque at its 


worst. 

In addition to the mention of Marino’s name in the caption of 
our sonnet, another argument in favor of attributing the poem to 
him is the name of Lilla, which in the Lira (Venetia, 1638) is the 
most common among the women’s names used by him in his verses.’ 
Had it been included in this collection it would have been placed 
among the “ Rime lugubri,” op. cit., 144-70. 

In the eighteenth century Saverio Bettinelli, like Marino, left 
behind him a number of unedited compositions.* One of them, a 
sonnet, which is very likely authentically his, is in Ms. 723 of the 
Biblioteca Governativa of Lucca, Raccolta di varie composizioni 
poetiche inedite e stampate in fogli volanti. 


Per la distruzione della compagnia di Gesu 
Sonetto Inedito 


Cadra, se cosi in ciel si trova scritto, 
l’alta colonna che tant’ombre ha presa; 
cadra purtroppo ma l’altrui delitto 
nell’urtarla fara la sua difesa. 

Gia le sagrate chiavi, e ’] regal dritto 
spezza la turba ad atterrarla intesa, 

e furor desta a esacrando editto 
che morte arreca con l’ingiusta offesa. 

Cadra ma con valor, ma senz’affanno, 
ché contenta di sé, carca d’onore, 
minor il suo sentird che l’altrui danno. 

Per fin cadra cosi che al gran fragore 
scuoterassi la chiesa, e si vedranno 
gir sciolti i vizj e trionfar l’errore. 


The poem was obviously written in 1773 when the Jesuit order of 
which Bettinelli was a member was suppressed. At that time he was 


*It should be noted, however, that some of the marinisti also appropriated 
the name of Lilla. 

* Some are still unpublished, e.g. the poems in the Biblioteca Comunale of 
Mantua—Bonaparte in Italia and L’Europa Punita.—As to our sonnet, it does 
not appear in the Opere. Venezia, Zatta, 1780-82; Opere edite e inedite ia 
prosa ed in versi. Venezia, A. Cesare, 1799-1801; Poesie. Pisa, Nuova tipo- 
grafia, 1801; Poesie. Pisa, N. Capurro, 1820; Raccolta di poesie liriche scritte 
nel secolo XVIII. Milano, Classici italiani, 1832; Carlo Pascal, “ Due sonetti 
del Bettinelli.” Estratto da Athenaeum, a. x, fasc. 1, genn. 1922. 
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tasy prefetto of the schools of Modena and professor of Italian eloquence 
ight at the university of that city. Profoundly stirred by the edict 
ich Bettinelli expresses his moral indignation in forceful terms. 

re Northwestern University JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 
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Else von Schaubert, Septuagenarian 

es, 


ced + On July 25 Professor von Schaubert reached the age of seventy 
and her University honored her by celebrating the event. Her fellow 


eft Anglicists the world over wish to do her honor likewise, and all the 
, & more since they could not take part in the celebration at Frankfurt. 
the The editors of Modern Language Notes have long admired her and 
ome welcome the occasion to say so. I serve as their spokesman with 


| particular pleasure because she made a weighty contribution to the 
volume got out in my honor in 1949. 

Else von Schaubert was born in the German province of Posen 
and studied at the Universities of Breslau and Freiburg (im Breis- 
gau). Her doctoral dissertation, Drayton’s Anteil an Heinrich IV. 2. 
und 8. Teil, though it fell on deaf ears in 1920, when it came out, 
is now widely recognized as an important study, one that Shake- 
spearians neglect at their peril. Her Hamlet papers, too, throw 
light on dark places, and she served not only the public but scholarship 
besides by her activity as member of a group engaged, in the 1920’s, 
in editing Shakespearian texts. To this period of her scholarly career 
belong also her study of the blackletter broadside ballads and her 
Habilitationsschrift on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Her paper 
on Wordsworth and Keats, which appeared a few years later, gives 
some indication of how widely she ranged in English literary investi- 


of gation. 


as Old English textual studies, however, in the course of time became 

her chief interest, and the need of clarifying the meaning of knotty 
“ passages led her into linguistic researches that proved rewarding for 
of language and literature alike. Her monographs on OE feormian 
: (1949) and the OE absolute participial construction (1954) are 
o- models in their kind. But her chief title to fame has yet to be 
- mentioned: the three-volume edition of Beowulf that came out in 


1940. This great work still stands as the high point of Beowulfian 
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scholarship ; its only serious rival is Klaeber’s admirable edition of the 
poem. Unhappily the ungunst der zeit kept von Schaubert’s Beowulf 
from having the influence it ought to have had, and even now, in 
English-speaking countries at least, one finds it too often neglected. 
But its merits are so great that in the end it will surely win its way 
wherever Beowulf studies are seriously carried on. 

From 1922 to 1929 Else von Schaubert served as privadozent in 
Breslau. In 1929 she became a professor there (though not one of 
the regular kind), and there she stayed to the end of World War II, 
which brought destruction to all she owned. In 1946 she started anew 
in Frankfurt am Main, and here she lives still, honored and revered. 


May the years ahead be many and fruitful! 
KEMP MALONE 


REVIEWS | 


Sir Thomas Malory, Works, ed. Eugene Vinaver (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1954. xviii-+919 pp. Oxford Editions of Standard 
Authors). THIS book reproduces for the general reader the text 
of Professor Vinaver’s The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, based upon 
the Winchester version discovered by W. F. Oakeshott in 1934, and 
published in three volumes by the Clarendon Press in 1947. An 
introduction of seven pages, treating the life of Malory, evaluating 
his works, discussing their relation to their French sources, and 
explaining the method of editing, replaces the 109-page introduction 
of the earlier edition. The style is slightly more popular; such words 
as explicits and colophon are avoided. The editor discusses Malory’s 
use of his material, and stresses the importance of the romances in 
the transition from medieval to modern fiction. 

That Professor Vinaver has not retreated from his position in 
regarding the Winchester version as a series of eight individual 
romance is evident, of course, even from his use of the word Works 
in the title. As in the earlier edition, he cites the statement of 
Caxton in his Preface that he had been led to publish “suche 
[romances about Arthur] as have late ben drawen oute bryefly into 
Englysshe.” In considering the art of Malory, he says that “ he never 
tried to reduce his French romances to ‘ one story,’ ” but replaced “ the 
complex structure of his sources . . . by a series of self-contained 
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stories.” He pays tribute to Malory’s grasp of a principle of “ single- 
ness ” which is characteristic of modern fiction. In the Noble Tale of 
Sir Launcelot, for example, he brought together “three judiciously 
chosen short episodes which in the French Lancelot were hundreds 
of pages apart.” The story of Balin can be understood without 
reference to any other romance, whereas in the French source the 
Dolorous Stroke is an expansion of a theme in the Queste. Even “ the 
final catastrophe becomes a human drama conditioned from first to 
last by a clash of loyalties and explicable within its own limits.” 

The notes, the Commentary (of almost 400 pages), the nine plates, 
the Bibliography, and the Index of the three-volume edition are 
omitted. Caxton’s Preface is reprinted, except for the analysis of 
the 21 books. The list of Caxton’s rubrics before each romance is 
omitted. Professor G. L. Brook’s Glossary is reproduced in a revised 
form. “ The text,” Professor Vinaver tells us, “has undergone some 
revision and been more consistently paragraphed.” The emendations 
are marked according to the same principles that were employed in 
the larger edition. Since the first 8 {f° of the Winchester MS. are 
missing, the material is supplied from Caxton. Curiously, there is 
no indication as to where the Winchester MS. begins, as there is in 
the three-volume edition, since the square brackets which should have 
enclosed the first 14 pages and 10 lines have, inadvertently, no 
doubt, been omitted. 

There is little likelihood that Malory students and other Arthurian 
scholars will discard their three-volume edition of The Works of Sir 
Thomas Malory. Nevertheless, the one-volume edition accomplishes 
its purpose: it makes the book available, at lower cost and in a very 
readable form, to the general reader. Like its predecessor, it gives 
the appearance of a modern novel through the liberal use of paragraph- 
ing and the presentation of dialogue in the modern manner. The 
spelling, fortunately, has not been modernized. It is, indeed, an 
attractive book and a worthy addition to a notable series. 


Temple University PAUL A. BROWN 


A. Lytton Sells, The Italian Influence in English Poetry from 
Chaucer to Southwell (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1955. 
346 pp. $6.75). FOR decades we have produced special studies 
on the Italian influence in English Renaissance literature dealing with 
authors, ideas, and forms. The time is ripe for a work of larger 
synthesis. 
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Professor Sells, a native of Warwickshire, would seem to have 
approached this study from the standpoint of a professor of French 
and Italian, as well, it should be added, as that of a native of the 
shire from which three of his major figures came. His work, first 
undertaken under the auspices of the British Council, took its origin 
in a course of lectures which he delivered in the University of Padua 
in 1946-1947. Into it has gone the inspiration received from living 
and travel in Italy, his love of its country, its people, and their way 
of life. 

His basic procedure is to present first the significant biographical 
information of each of the English poets he treats, select the poems 
which reveal Italian influence, analyse those elements which came 
from Italy, and show what part they played in the English writings. 
In the first chapter on Chaucer, for instance, a section is devoted to 
biography, one largely to The Hous of Fame and the influence of 
Dante, one each to The Knightes Tale and the Troilus with the in- 
fluence of Boccaccio, and a final one to certain of The Canterbury 
Tales. At the end of each chapter is a list of References including 
among other items the editions and the secondary sources used. (One 
reader, at least, would prefer a complete bibliography at the end of 
the book.) Thus major chapters are given to Chaucer, Sidney, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Drayton, Greville, and Southwell. Other chap- 
ters deal with Wyatt and Surrey; the sonnet writers of the period 
1591-1598; the madrigals, and the songs and verse in the prose ro- 
mances and the poetic miscellanies. 

Chapter 4, entitled “ Travellers and Exiles,” deals with Englishmen 
in Italy, such as Thomas Hoby, and Italians in England, especially 
Giordano Bruno, all of whom built up “ what was less a fashion than 
a cultural attitude; a frame of mind founded not only on admiration 
for the literary and artistic wealth of Italy but on a consciousness of 
what England needed.” Chapter 9, entitled “ Italians ‘ anglyfide ’,” 
deals with the Italian colony in England, notably with John Florio 
and his wide-spread influence. Chapter 5, entitled “The Approach 
to Parnassus,” deals with the status of the chief Italian writers in 
the reign of Elizabeth I ranging from Dante to Guarini and Marino, 
with the Romantic epic and pastoral poetry as the principal achieve- 
ments, and the thought of Machiavelli and Castiglione as being 
pervasive. 

Professor Sells states in the preface that his study is “an essay 
in literary criticism rather than literary history. The tracing of 
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themes and tendencies has, where possible, been subordinated to the 
study of books and authors... the main purpose has been to 
examine anew, to admire—and to incite others to admire—the great 
poems which Italy has inspired” (p. 12). Elsewhere, in dealing with 
Southwell’s Saint Peters Complaynt and Tansillo’s influence, we find 
him consistent with his purpose—“ To analyse the various elements 
that have gone to its making—the mysticism of St. Bernard and his 
successors, medieval meditations on Gospel themes, some of the 
imagery of Petrarchan love-poetry, the taste for antithesis, paradox 
and conceit which was a feature of the modern Italian poetry—would 
be to supply information without conveying what is essential, the 
feeling of the poem itself” (p. 318). 

Thus a two-fold objective was adopted in the writing of this work. 
The title would indicate that information concerning the Italian in- 
fluences was basic. But it is given in such a way as to convey “ what 
is essential, the feeling of the poem itself.” This is the way of a 
superior lecturer and teacher. One closes the book incited to reread 
Greville and Southwell, and convinced that for one’s students a wealth 
of understanding and appreciation has been opened up for poetry over 
which the average modern American student is not too easily inspired. 
Italy’s position in the cultural climate of the age is made to be an 
intensely interesting study. 

Another point of view, however, might well be presented. From 
the title, most scholars might hope for the larger synthesis and inte- 
gration of the specialized studies which have been accumulating during 
the first half of the century. Or, at least, a writer who would accept 
the challenge of this subject might be expected to keep abreast with 
the development of the best scholarly opinion and research. It must 
be said that the reader of this book pauses all too often to question. 
For instance, Professor Sells considers that “the probability is in 
favour of the supposition ” that Chaucer met Petrarch (p. 58). “We 
may take it that they conversed in French; and that Petrarch com- 
municated to Chaucer his Latin version of the tale of Griselda” (p. 
23). He seems still to take the “ Areopagus ” seriously: “ the forma- 
tion by Sidney and Dyer of the ‘ Areopagus,’ a kind of club which met 
in or near London and with which Spenser and Fulke Greville were 
associated, marks one of the great moments in our literary annals ” 
(p. 150). He still considers that “the popular prejudice against 
Machiavelli . . . clearly dates from the English version of Gentillet, 
by Simon Patericke, in 1602” (p. 152) ; that Spenser, “ After leaving 
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Cambridge, . . . stayed for a time with kinsfolk in Lancashire where 
he met, and perhaps became ‘ enamoured ’ of, ‘ the countrie lasse called 
Rosalinde’” (p. 152). He feels sure that the story related in Shake- 
speare’s “ Dark Lady” sonnets had taken place (p. 199). In com- 
paring Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis with Titian’s painting: “ One 
may reasonably infer that this modern interpretation of the myth had 
come to Shakespeare directly or indirectly from the lips of a traveller 
who had seen Titian’s painting, or one like it; or one might even 
suppose he had seen it himself, though that would involve a further 
hypothesis ” (p. 192). Again, in the wide range of secondary sources 
given in the References, one cannot help but notice names such as 
J. W. Mackail, Henry Morley, W. I. Courthope, Emile Legouis. 

In the end, one feels that the two-fold objective of the book has 
prevented it from really arriving where one would wish. Professor 
Sells leans more to admiring and inciting others to admire than to a 
definitive study of what the title calls for. If the focus were entirely 
upon the title theme, one feels that a still wider consideration of 
modern scholarship would be necessary. On the other hand, a work 
in esthetic criticism dealing only with those poems which show Italian 
influence is in danger of losing the proper perspective upon a given 
writer, sometimes upon a given poem. In the chapter on Chaucer, 
for instance, over nine pages are given to The Knightes Tale, ten 
pages to Troilus and Criseyde, and only six pages to other pieces in 
The Canterbury Tales. Again, those who have spent their days and 
nights with The Faerie Queene feel that justice has by no means been 
done to a study of that poem if it goes no further than a comparison 
with the art of Ariosto, superb though the latter may be in its own 
kind. 

If it is true, however, that this is not the work we are looking for 
on the Italian influence in English Renaissance literature, the present 
reviewer has no desire to underestimate the skill of presentation, the 
range of learning, the insight, the contagious intellectual enthusiasm, 
even the charm of the book. It frequently achieves a high quality of 
artistic perception. Even though the author remarks that “few but 
specialists ” read the Troilus and Criseyde today (p. 47), this reviewer 
feels that he shows a sensitive rightness in reaching the heart of 
Criseyde’s mystery. Or, again, in such a subject as pastoral poetry 
in Italy and in Drayton, there is fine insight and evaluation. 


Tufts University HAROLD H. BLANCHARD 
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Ralph Baldwin, The Unity of the Canterbury Tales (Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955. 112 pp. Anglistica, 5). THE 
author of the present study explains the basis for his discussion 
thus: “The meaning, then, of any art object is uniquely existential, 
and the axiology of the literary critic, unless he falsifies the work, 
must be a structural one. To determine value on any other terms is 
to shift disciplines: to morals, to philosophy, to propaganda, to 
motives exogenous to the work ” (p. 12). Mr. Baldwin’s own purpose, 
he tells us, is to offer “a stylistic analysis of the narrative art of The 
Canterbury Tales” (p. 15), in which he obviously includes the matter 
of structure (compare the analysis, for example, on page 72). I intend 
to exclude any consideration of the literary style of this monograph, 
and to limit myself to questions regarding its contribution to the 
proper understanding of Chaucer and his art. With reference to that, 
accordingly, it may be pointed out that some critics may find the first 
statement quoted above quite unsatisfactory because it leaves out of 
account the artistic potential of the “ art object ” and of its meaning. 
This recalls, in other words, the old controversy regarding content 
and form, as to whether a bridge and a symphony, for example, may 
be (and not just “each in its own way ”) equally great. 

Mr. Baldwin seems to be, in fact, under some pressure to take 
account of meaning on those terms again and again, as when he 
comments that it is “dangerous in the sense of quite misleading to 
read Chaucer . . . with a post-Freudian, post-agnostic, post-material- 
istic twist to one’s thinking ” (p. 105), where he seems to be eager to 
rescue the artistic potential of the poet’s meaning from the instruments 
of an inappropriate evaluation. Here indeed his observation would 
suggest that Chaucer’s insight (and so in a way his art) is at all 
points conditioned by his medievalism. It reminds one of the com- 
plaint in some quarters that in writing Hamlet Shakespeare had never 
heard of Freud and so critics who speak of Hamlet’s attitude toward 
his guilty mother should be chary of any allusion to modern psy- 
chology. In the same way, again, Mr. Baldwin (in his attempt to 
indicate the “clumsy voice and an early Chaucer” which he finds 
in the composition of the Knight’s Tale) speaks of the “ incompati- 
bility of such motifs as classical Fortune and romantic chance ” (pp. 
68-69), where he shows by association a problem of meaning as well 
as his own lack of understanding (if I understand him correctly) 
about the goddess Fortune in the Middle Ages. 

In the estimate of this same story, by the way, we have reason to 
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expect him to discuss the structural parallelism and other features 
recently pointed out by Miss Everett and Mr. Frost. And what about 
the structure of the other stories in relation to the unity of the whole 
work? Meaning again, however, is stressed when Mr. Baldwin deals 
effectively with the beginning of the General Prologue, as he says “ It 
expresses one of the inherent, spontaneous rhythms of humankind” 
(p. 20). Apparently in details one is permitted, or should even be 
compelled, to discuss meaning, as when he has failed to catch the 
possible trace of irony in the repetition of the word “worthy ” in the 
Prologue and so misses a touch in the description of the Knight as 
“the bel ideal of the Christian champion” (p. 45). The task of 
accurate translation is only one step removed from that of interpre- 
tation and so inevitably that of evaluation in terms of emotional power. 
Mr. Baldwin’s discussion of spring seems to leave out the mixture of 
“ Memory and desire ” when he says: “ For Chaucer the stimulation 
is not to pastourelle, nor to meditation, nor the lover’s planctus, but 
to pilgrimage ” (p. 27). 

But there are many interesting and good things to be found in 
this dissertation, if at times it may leave us wondering. For example, 
it is pleasant to read “ that the frame of the tales is created primarily 
for the delectation of the reader,” and that from the present study 
emerges a “ consciousness that the pilgrimage, so elaborately launched, 
may exist for its own sake and not for the sake of becoming a cadre for 
the tales” (p. 74). It is important, also, that attention is here drawn 
to the “series of ironic echoes and repetitions ” in the Parson’s Tale 
and several of the other stories (p. 87 and p. 103), and that we see 
the Host is “exploited in the Parson’s Prologue, though with a 
markedly different accent, as he was in the Sir Thopas incident ” (p. 
87). The remarks on the subject of the Retraction are excellent, and 
we learn (p. 110) that the Canterbury pilgrims “arrive not at a 
saint’s shrine, but at a saint’s convictions, and Chaucer in his own 
voice then makes his public confession. . . .” How often may we hope 
to find truly original and important observations in a dissertation on 
one of our greatest geniuses? Discovering only a very few of these 
(which may not be precisely the case here) should justify its being 
accepted. Mr. Baldwin has things to say that must be pondered 
thoughtfully in the future. Incidentally I notice a very few mis- 
prints: p. 43 (the middle) whice; p. 85 (toward the bottom) kingkom; 
p. 112 (first line) Hinchley. The revised edition of Root’s book 
(1922) should be cited. 


Smith College HOWARD R. PATCH 
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Fredson Bowers, On Editing Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Drama- 
tists (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Library, 1955. 131 pp. 
$3.50). | THERE could hardly have been a more suitable election 
to the Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography in 1954 than Professor 
Fredson Bowers, who combines so well the practice of bibliography and 
textual criticism. His experience as editor of Dekker’s plays and his 
continuing investigation of bibliographical problems, especially dealing 
with 17th century plays, have been the perfect preparation for the 
subject he chose for these lectures. And with his usual vigor and 
thoroughness he has set out to show what are the ‘ consistent assump- 
tions’ on which it is necessary to proceed in undertaking the task of 
editing Elizabethan plays, so that even when the available evidence 
cannot provide us with anything better than conjectures, assumptions 
and hypotheses, we may still play the game according to the rules. 

The general reader should be warned that these lectures are written 
by an expert who does not always follow the more plain and easy way, 
and who is inclined to assume that he has an audience fully acquainted 
with all the latest developments in bibliographical and textual methods 
such as are exemplified in the last volume of his own Studies in 
Bibliography. 

The first problem dealt with is the determination of what sort of 
copy was provided for the printer, foul papers, fair copy or annotated 
earlier print. Professor Bowers argues that, since it seems likely 
that some authors retained their foul copies and made a ‘ fair copy’ 
for the theatre, we have been too ready to assume that printer’s copy 
was almost illegible and therefore provided a good reason for a great 
deal of editorial emendation. If in fact the printer usually had a 
reasonably fair copy, we can no longer argue so frequently that the 
text was here illegible and misunderstood by the compositor; and we 
must now also be ready to allow for alterations due entirely to a 
copyist. Professor Bowers suggests that even Sir Walter Greg has 
not entirely escaped from the dangerous effect of Pollard’s assumption 
that Heminge and Condell’s polite phrase that they had ‘scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers’ must necessarily have referred 
to Shakespeare’s original drafts or ‘ foul papers’; and that it is neces- 
sary to reconsider the evidence for each separate play before accepting 
the usual dogmas about the kind of copy which was given to the 
printer. He then proceeds to show what evidence may be obtained 
from the bibliographical analysis of the printed sheets to determine 
how they have been set up—whether by one or two compositors, 
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whether working comfortably well ahead of the pressmen, or at certain 
stages hurrying along to keep up with them; and how far we can 
reasonably assess the ‘incidence of error’ in various sheets, as Dr, 
Alice Walker has recently attempted to do in studying the work of 
the folio compositors. 

Here again we are reminded that we should be very cautious in 
allowing any authority to corrections made at press, or to the work 
of the master printer or reader correcting proof. It is evident enough 
that plays were often printed off in cheap quartos with very little 
care ; but I wonder whether it is quite safe to make the generalisation 
that ‘when verbal changes are made in proof the odds are that they 
represent only this functionary’s (i.e. the Corrector’s) guesses.’ For, 
at any rate later in the 17th century the procedure of the Corrector is 
quite precisely described by Moxon in a way which (while suggesting 
even worse possibilities of error) shows that the Copy was read to the 
Corrector while he ‘ carefully and vigilantly examines the Proof.’ We 
do not know how widely or exactly when this method was adopted, but 
it leaves the possibility that the ‘ reader’ of the copy may sometimes 
have interpreted the text better than the compositor; and at least a 
corrected proof is not necessarily at a further remove from the copy 
text than the uncorrected state. Professor Bowers is almost too 
anxious to protect us against the folly of accepting corrected readings. 

We have increased very considerably our knowledge of what took 
place in a printing house; and we owe to Professor Bowers and his 
pupils and colleagues some of the most important discoveries how to 
arrive at the knowledge of that procedure by purely bibliographical 
investigation. There is a dangerous fascination in the very pursuit 
of these elaborate investigations and he is to be congratulated in the 
way he preserves his critical sense and good judgment in discussing 
what he calls ‘ biblio-textual ’ methods. 

In the third lecture after a clear and useful statement of the dis- 
tinction between the methods to be followed in preparing a facsimile, 
a diplomatic edition or a critical text, he proceeds to deal with the 
modification of the excessive conservatism of McKerrow’s method, 
which we already owe to Sir Walter Greg, and emphasises the responsi- 
bility of the editor of a critical text to have the courage to trust his 
own judgment and get rid of any fear of the terms ‘ synthetic’ or 
‘eclectic.’ If we then ask what is to safeguard us in this policy of 
‘deliberate eclecticism’ from the mistakes of eighteenth century 
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editors, he has ready for us a characteristic answer: ‘ criticism must 
have a bibliographical basis.’ 

The work that is being done to identify and study the characteristics 
of compositors and scribes is providing more precise information about 
the transmission of the texts than has ever been available to earlier 
editors. But he reminds us that even this is only in its preliminary 
stages and concludes by giving us a vision of the Promised Land, when 
the accumulation of tiny facts will be completed or at least the limits 
of human endeavour will have been reached ; though modestly suggest- 
ing that his generation will hardly complete the necessary amount 
of spadework which must be done in the desert before the final 
triumphal entry. 


Oxford HERBERT DAVIS 


Ennis Rees, The Tragedies of George Chapman: Renaissance Ethics 
in Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 223 pp. $4.50). 
IT is not just a quirk and fashion of scholarship that the old rebels 
should be new-modelled and squeezed into the mould of orthodoxy. 
It is characteristic of our times that we would rather have great 
restatements of perennial wisdom than lonely voyaging through seas 
of heretical thought. So the writings of our bolder ancestors are 
gleaned for signs of conformity to tradition ; if they prove intractable, 
they may, like Shelley, become outlaws for mature critics. Only 
Blake seems to be holding his own. 

There is no doubt that many Renaissance rebels are more at home 
with the new look. Both those idols of the individualists, the 
atheists Ralegh and Marlowe, read better if their basic orthodoxy is 
seen. But while a latterday Romanticism, seeking its own image, 
falsified to some extent the authors it interpreted, we must be on 
our guard against similar falsifications by mid-century orthodoxy, 
seeking its own image of meekness and acceptance. Shakespeare the 
great Tory is as absurd as Shakespeare the great Leveller; T’ambur- 
laine does not ring true as, simply, an indictment of ambition any 
more than it does as a paean for uncontrolled individualism. 

George Chapman as tragic dramatist is the latest bridegroom for 
Mistress Conformity, and I am not at all sure that his wedding 
clothes fit him. Mr. Rees carefully and usefully expounds Chapman’s 
ideas, using chiefly the non-dramatic poems as evidence. He gives 
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a full account of Chapman as a Christian humanist, indebted to 
Stoicism and Neo-platonism. He explains Chapman’s ideal man as 
the one who, through the discipline of learning, has purged the crude 
and passionate natural man within him to be nearer God’s image, and 
who despises the material world in comparison with the peace of 
contemplation. He shows how Chapman accepted the highest offices 
for poetry as a vehicle of learning and hence for the amendment of 
men’s lives, and how Chapman applied his didactic view of art not 
only to interpretation of the ancients but also the mission of the 
contemporary writer—to himself. 

So far, so good. But when it comes to the tragedies it does not 
somehow work out. At least not with the plays which, after all, are 
the crux of the matter, the D’Ambois plays. With Byron, Caesar and 
Pompey and so on, Mr. Rees has done a good job in explaining 
exactly how heroes and villains, meeting or failing to meet Chapman’s 
requirements for virtue, provide lessons for an audience. But Bussy 
D’Ambois is a stubborn play; however much Mr. Rees points to 
Chapman’s own words that “material instruction, elegant and sen- 
tentious excitation to virtue, and deflection from her contrary [are] 
the soul, limbs and limits of an autentical tragedy ”; however often 
he points to places in which Bussy fails to correspond to Chapman’s 
ideal, still we are not convinced that the play is a “cautionary 
example.” “Though the main line of Chapman criticism has for over 
a century affirmed the contrary, Bussy was made to express the frailty 
and fate of the natural man without true learning and religion.” 
Has Mr. Rees, in his enthusiasm for his thesis, missed the point of 
the play? In this one play at least, the dyer’s hand is subdued to what 
it works in; as an Elizabethan dramatist Chapman rises above his own 
professed conceptions of his art and produces the tragedy we remember 
him by. (1 would argue also, with Professor Leech, the irrelevance 
to the play of the didactic preface to The Revenge of Bussy.) It 
Mr. Rees were right and the play were a warning against lack of 
self-control, then the greater the pity ; he would have given Professor 
C. S. Lewis another stick to beat the humanists with. But I do not 
think Mr. Rees is right. 

Mr. Rees has not strengthened his case about Bussy D’Ambois by 
appearing to have a personal quarrel with the hero. Scholarly argu- 
ment comes dangerously near at times to emotive appeals and almost 
spiteful attacks. Some examples from the very first section of his 
examination of the play show Mr. Rees’s method. The play opens with 
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“an already self-pitying Bussy.” Then: “In becoming ‘not poor’ 
he becomes one of the monsters to which he refers with disdain, and 
as he moves from murder to adultery to death, his first speech takes 
on increasingly more significance.” “ Monsieur has no doubt that gold 
and a place of favor will bring the restless fellow under his control. 
Every man has his price, nor is it in the nature of things politic that 
Bussy should be an exception. Monsieur is quite right in his analysis. 
Satan, we remember, rebelled in heaven ‘from sense of injured 
merit.’” Maffé is rewarded for his insolence over Monsieur’s gratutiy : 
“Bussy strikes the insolent knave and, having already got possession 
of the money, leaves the stage. Whereupon Maffé cries with prophetic 


voice : 
These crowns are set in blood; blood be their fruit! 


It is not nice to hit people, but when the person hit is as thoroughly 
rotten as Maffé, an audience in the theater will probably have a 
certain amount of admiration for the ruffian who expresses himself 
so directly.” The “main line of Chapman criticism for over a 
century ” has indeed not been in this name-calling vein. 

It seems to me that the question of our approval or disapproval of 
Bussy is not at the heart of the matter. Few of the great Elizabethan 
plays are exercises in moral approbation. The play is about a corrupt 
world and a man who elects to enter that world while refusing to 
accept its conventions. And the tragedy proceeds in the classic 
Elizabethan manner of the interaction between the individual and his 
environment forming a chain of events that could not, in the circum- 
stances, be different. The play goes far beyond the moral choices of 
free men ; its keynote lies in the great lines from Byron: 

We have not any strength but weakens us, 


No greatness but doth crush us into air. 
Our knowledges do light us but to err... 


Bussy is not shown to be a sinner or a weakling in deciding to enter 
the world, and, once there, he has the courage to translate into 
action his scorn for the power of the great and for the policy of the 
time-servers. He is indeed too intoxicated by his mission and unable 
to see when bold defiance turns into arrogance and bravery—or playing 
the fool. But the startling freshness of his conduct is enough to win 
him the king’s favour. And surely it is the play’s very centre that it 
is this promotion in the king’s affections that causes his downfall, 
because it brings to a head the envy of Guise and Monsieur (IU, ii, 
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140-147). Mr. Rees, who emphasises Bussy’s responsibility not only 
for his own actions but for everything that happens to him, says that 
“ Bussy is being destroyed as a direct result of his affair with Tamyra.” 
It is clear in the play that malice and envy combine with the jealousy 
of a husband (who found it politic not to be jealous of Monsieur) to 
catch Bussy at his weakest point, his amorous intrigue, and so 
destroy him. Of course Bussy behaves badly! But his errors and 
strayings are nothing compared with the settled iniquity of those he 
has set his face against. There is the guilt, there is the cautionary 
tale, if we must have one. Luckily we do not have to choose between 
one side and the other. The play is an excellent study in conflict with 
a moral that carries further than a private man’s course of life. One 
would think that Chapman would make Bussy rather more of a 
scoundrel if his aim were to write a cautionary drama. Mr. Rees has 
some difficult stiles to climb. “Chapman is, however, following the 
convention that a tragic hero must die nobly and is here attempting 
to gain a little more sympathy for his protagonist than some of his 
spectators are likely to have at this point.” The passage in question 
is clearly choric and it contains the quintessential point—which Mr. 
Rees holds to be ironic—that Bussy “ will not wind with every crooked 
way Trod by the servile world.” If Chapman’s aim was to make us 
despise Bussy, it is strange that he should at one point deliberately 
distort his intentions. I am also puzzled by Mr. Rees’s view that 
together with “driving home the ethical significance of the play” 
Chapman has “ simultaneously helped us feel something of the tragic 
mystery in a potentially great life wasted.” For if Mr. Rees’s Bussy 
is quite lacking in the most important virtues, in what sense was his 
life “ potentially great ”? 

I have dwelt at length on my disagreements with Mr. Rees on 
Bussy D’ Ambois because it seems to me that Mr. Rees has not allowed 
the play to speak for itself and that he has not followed the example 
of his own author in heeding the judgments of history. Otherwise 
it would have been enough to say that Mr. Rees was less successful in 
fitting Bussy into his pattern than he was with other plays. 


University of Birmingham PHILIP EDWARDS 


Robert H. West, Milton and the Angels (Athens: The Univ. of 
Georgia Press, 1955. ix-+ 237 pp. $4.50). THIS long-awaited 
book will fully satisfy many of the expectations of readers who have 
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followed Mr. West’s contributions to its subject in the journals for 
the past nine years. The opening five chapters deal with angelology 
in the West, in Milton’s England, in the Scholastic tradition as it 
was both criticized and in part unconsciously accepted by the Puritans, 
in what is aptly called “the Occult Profusion,” and finally in its 
“Platonical ” transformation by Henry More. These chapters con- 
sume the first hundred pages of text and leave only eighty-five to be 
rationed among the five chapters covering Milton’s problems with 
angels, his doctrine about them, his borrowings of notions about them 
from sundry Neoplatonists, Jewish and pseudo-Jewish daemonologists 
and Christian eccentrics like Robert Fludd, his heresies about them, 
and finally his essentially Puritan conception and treatment of them. 


Though the over-weighting of the first part of the book means some 
indulgence of a taste for the arcana of the subject, Mr. West entirely 
avoids the fault of exaggerating the importance of “a study often 
absurd, sometimes horrifying, and most evidently erroneous in the 
mass of its details” (p. 19). He does his readers a great service 
by taking what is relevant to Milton out of the countless books on 
demonology and angelology in a world where they were still being 
produced in substantial numbers. In these introductory chapters 
we have a chart of such landmarks in the background as Plato’s 
doctrine of separable forms, Zanchy’s theory “that angels are not 
simply and altogether incorporeal,” Agrippa’s ranking of the devil 
Azazel with the four standard-bearers of hell, Psellus’ Protean demons, 
and Isaac Ambrose’s Puritan suspicion of “ such as have lately discust 
of Angels ” because they displayed “ more of curious conjecture, than 
of evidence in their discourse, reason not reaching to the Subject, and 
Scripture not speaking distinctly of it” (p. 39). And the first of 
the five chapters on Milton links with the five introductory chapters by 
sorting out the basic and orthodox beliefs about angels that he stated 
in De doctrina Christiana and used in Paradise Lost: their creation 
before that of the world, the preservation of the purity of the elect 
angels by a continuing act of their own choice as well as by God’s 
grace, the reality of the Seven Angels before the throne of God (of 
whom Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel are four), Michael as the 
chief of angels, and “the nature of the sons of God who coupled with 
the daughters of men ” (p. 105). On this last point a distinct contri- 
bution is made by correcting editors who have misinterpreted P. L. v, 
446-59, and P. R. 11, 178-81, as implying that Milton understood the 
sons of God in Genesis 6 to mean the fallen angels rather than the 
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sons of Seth, when he “ plainly rejects . . . the ancient view that 
good angels were corrupted by the beauty of women ” (p. 129). 

Mr. West has not written a work of literary criticism and he shuts 
the many doors that might admit it to his study. We have nothing 
about the psychology of the major fiends nor about the drama of their 
debate in Pandaemonium—nothing approaching what Mr. Stoll gave 
us in “ Belial as Example ” or what Mr. Stein gives us about Satan in 
Answerable Style. Moloch is mentioned only once and then only in 
passing (p. 111); Mammon only twice (pp. 69 and 157) and we are 
told nothing about him except that Reuchlin, Agrippa, Burton and 
others make him the commander of the ninth order of devils, the 
tempters. There is very little about the war in heaven and its prob- 
lems aside from the fact that the immortality and vulnerability of 
the devils go back to Psellus. The fact that Milton identified the 
fallen angels with the gods of the pagan pantheons is noticed with less 
interest in its poetical importance in P. LZ. than in De Quincey’s 
blunder in thinking that it was “a clever device ” of Milton’s own, 
which Releigh left only half corrected (p. 129). Even the scientifical- 
ly interesting mode of Satan’s suggestion of Eve’s dream, on which 
Mssrs. Bundy and Hunter have thrown interesting light, is very 
briefly handled, and they are mentioned only in a note. And although 
we can watch the bandying of the term “ psychopyrist ” between 
Henry More and Richard Baxter, and become interested in More’s 
theory that the “etherial genii are beyond all cataclysms of nature, 
for their matter is so refined that they ‘can turn themselves into pure 
actual light when they please’” (p. 90), we are not told anything 
about St. Augustine’s doctrine that the angels are to be understood 
as meant by the statement in Genesis 1, 3, that God first created light, 
or about its fortunes among later theologians. 

Most of the omissions which have just been noticed are doubtless 
deliberate on Mr. West’s part and it would be a mistake to regard 
them as flaws in the execution of his design. He is not interested 
in anything that does not plainly contribute to our understanding 
of Milton’s angelological thinking. Because he, presumably, does 
not think that Fludd’s doctrine that light or fire was the active prin- 
ciple by which God created the universe, he says nothing about it; 
but he has much that is interesting to say about Fludd’s theory of 
creation by the permeation of all prime matter by God’s essence in 
varying degrees as the basis of Raphael’s explanation of “ one first 
matter . . . Indued with various forms, various degrees / Of substance 
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... Till body up to spirit work” (in P. L. v, 478-78). And the 
most original and convincing thesis to be defended in the entire book 
is the view that the much-mooted assertions that angels not only make 
love without “ obstacle . . . Of membrane, joint, or limb” (P. ZL. vu11, 
624-25) but eat real food and actually digest it with “ concoctive 
heat” (P. &. v, 437) were not wilfully introduced in spite of their 
uselessness in the plot and in spite of the fact that they were private 
heresies of Milton, but were deliberately put down in order to under- 
line Milton’s belief in the goodness of matter and the inclusion of 
angels as well as men in the scale of nature. 

Mr. West’s final object is to establish the humanism of Milton’s 
angelology, and the final chapter is a brilliant development of that 
thesis. He finds Milton essentially at one with Protestant thinking 
about angels like that of Henry Lawrence and Francis Osborn as it 
moved away from that of Bishop Hall toward a distinctly Puritan 
attachment to the Bible, “emphasis on angels as moral beings, as 
creatures obedient or rebellious to God, tempters of man or ministers 
of his salvation ” (p. 179). But he also finds Milton a lifelong student 
of the daemonology that stems from Hesiod, Plato, Plutarch, and 
Psellus, and willing to incorporate it in at least minor ways into his 
angelology. The book concludes with the observation that a “ stern 
Protestant conviction was the pulsing heart of all that he said,” 
though he “expanded that conviction with the understanding of a 
learned humanist and ornamented all that he said . . . out of that 
understanding ” (p. 185). 

There is a trifling typographical error—in for ts—on p. 140, and on 
p. 147%, in the translation from Ficino’s translation from Psellus 
(1. 4), surely the word sensual should be sensitive. 


University of Wisconsin MERRITT Y. HUGHES 


Howard Schultz, Milton and Forbidden Knowledge (New York: 
Modern Language Association of America, 1955. 309-+- vii pp. 
$5.00. $3.75 to members). THE title of this book is accurate 
but monumentally modest. It is a thorough analysis of the role 
knowledge and learning played in Milton’s thought, an analysis con- 
tent to eschew literary criticism while aiming at accurate historical 
annotation. However, it is also a broader and more elaborately suc- 
cessful survey of seventeenth-century intellectual history than most 
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books with greater pretensions on the title-page. It is a big book: 
we will all cite our objections, we will all learn from it, and it will 
stand beside the work of Haller and Perry Miller. 

No review-length summary can more than suggest the ground 
covered in this pocket-sized Masson. The basic proposition whose 
ramifications are tracked down is that every persuasion preached 
against “the bifurcated sin of dubious speculation (curiosity) on the 
one hand and corrupted learning (vain philosophy) on the other,” 
and that “ the form of words used to clothe this concept made religious 
humility a kind of ellipse with two foci—self-knowledge and correct 
belief ” (3-4). We have heard the thesis adumbrated before in rela- 
tion to Puritan or Anglican, but never before has the theological map 
been so carefully plotted, so skillfully cross-sectioned by humanistic, 
political and social motivations. 

The first two chapters might be taken as documentation of the 
conclusion that the sin of intellectual or spiritual pride was “ not in 
the kind or amount of knowledge, but in the motives and the manner 
and the relevance” (21). Here one finds traced the Socratic topoi 
by which self-knowledge was set against astronomy in Augustine and 
Bernard as clearly as in Drummond and Donne, until “the ancient 
debate between action and contemplation (study, not ecstasy) became 
as stylized in the literature of conduct as that between ignorance and 
learning . . .” (71). Peacham and Lord North join their thinner 
stream from another source to those of Bacon and Max Weber’s Baxter, 
to create the sea of utilitarian knowledge which would eventually 
buoy up the New Atlantis, that prophetic scheme of the Royal Society. 
But here too are cabalists, Rosicrucians, astrologers, alchemists, apoca- 
lyptic Millenarians and Sir Thomas Browne, all playing their often 
complex parts as contributors and antagonists to the chorus which 
cried against curiosity. Chapter three surveys “ pride in the purely 
doctrinal controversies ” across a “ median of sobriety ” (claimed as 
his own by every man, even to the golden mystic John Everard) from 
superstition (Popery) and enthusiasm on the right hand to atheism 
on the left. Here is the shifting, enormous field of the mid-century 
war on enthusiasm: conservative Anglican and Puritan alike feels 
himself struggling in a pincer-movement of heresy when he discovers 
that overmuch philosophy sired the ancient deviations, “ But [that] 
the modern errors traced by popular mistake to John of Leyden and 
David George—that is, the doctrines of Anabaptists and Familists— 
were the brood of folly and ignorance ” (100). The escape effort was 
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audacious, if futile ; supersubtle Origenist and crude Fifth Monarchist 
could be impaled on a single point, for “the incompetent reader of 
the prophetic books would altogether miss their sense specifically 
because he would be ipso facto a curious reader” (102). Chapter 
four is the counterpoint: the intellectual and moral scepticism of the 
peacemakers among liberal divines. The author finds it so widespread 
that he concludes for the sceptics being almost all irenicists as well 
as the irenicists almost all sceptics. Milton, writing passages on non- 
essential wrangling into his commonplace book as early as 1639 under 
“curiosity,” finds his place in the choir. The last chapter examines 
the “ learned-clergy ” controversy: tithes, ordination, and the part to 
be played by the Universities in clerical training. There is a fresh 
look at reformers like William Dell and John Webster (the latter 
accompanied with “a caution to the modern critics who have found 
in his vaporings important testimony to the advancement of the new 
science ” [216]), and at conservatives like Alexander Ross, Henry 
Stubbe and Nathaniel Culverwel—names which have been magnetic 
to recent intellectual historians of the period. This reader would 
protest at the overly-sober interpretation of the red-haired rascal 
Stubbe, and others will demur elsewhere. But we will all have to 
look again to our reading. 

It is in this last chapter, reinforcing from a different vantage-point 
the author’s earlier thesis that Paradise Regained is “ before all else, 
a parable for the church,” that Milton plays his largest role (the last 
twenty pages, including two important appendices, are on Milton’s 
conception of the Kingdom of Christ). But he has been present from 
the start: Adam’s astronomical curiosity is re-examined in light of 
the tropes of traditions of sobriety; Of Education is read in the con- 
text of the renewed debate “ between action and contemplation ” ; the 
seventh Prolusion is read as probably a sophistic reply to Charron’s 
version of “what [Milton] had wanted to say” (at the expense of 
wrenching De la Sagesse into more order than Charron seems to have 
put there) ; and a reading of the Christian Doctrine vigorously attacks 
“an impression [which] runs current among Milton’s critics .. . 
that the poet reached his doctrinal positions by ratiocination and then 
collected texts to support them,” finding rather that Milton’s position 
on divorce, polygamy, Sabbatical Sunday and Baptism are intelligible 
as “scholarly literalism.” It is upon the important interpretation of 
Paradise Regained that the unity of these readings must rest—for 
they are unified in the picture of a Milton whose mature reflections 
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in “the important matter of learning . . . represented no evolution 
beyond the progressive unfolding of basic convictions ” (75; the full- 
length portrait is drawn on pp. 151-56). 

Here, then, is a topic, “learning,” horizontally analysed across a 
continuum from the “forbidden knowledge ” of “curious ” learning 
and quackery to the conventional platitudes urging nosce teipsum. 
But at each stage the analysis is vertical too, between poles of theo- 
logical, humanist and social positions from Andrewes to Everard, 
from pluralist churchman to mechanic preacher. The learned-minis- 
try controversy, the author warns, “bound up with the question of 
toleration, cannot therefore be resolved into some more familiar ab- 
straction or given a merely philosophic name. It was essentially and 
distinctly the learned-ministry controversy. But though the issue 
stood logically apart from some other divisions of thought, practically 
it overlapped some of them far enough to deceive an unwary historian 
into assigning an argument to the wrong debate” (207). It is in 
the cross analysis that this wary study shows us the protean signifi- 
cance of Lovejovian “unit ideas ” when fleshed with the features of 
an age. 

A reader must gird patiently for this book, for it is difficult. It is 
difficult partly owing to the author’s allusive style and sometimes 
overlapping organization. But it is difficult chiefly because it is a 
model study in the history of ideas, raking shot across the waterline 
of numerous predecessors in a rich sea where many have sailed with 
treacherous compass and insufficient ballast. The battle is often im- 
plicit ; the triumph is manifest. We have been learning the difficulty 
of the voyage for a long time; if we persist in incautious simplifica- 
tions we will be the more culpable for having so good a chart. 


Washington University JACKSON I. COPE 


W. B. C. Watkins, An Anatomy of Milton’s Verse (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1955. x-+ 151 pp. $3.00). WITH 
this charmingly written and sensitively stated little book, Milton is 
helped once again to assume the chair of poetry from which he has 
been excluded for some years. Mr. Watkins is quite aware that Milton 
had other sides to his nature and to his thought, but he likes to think 
that he was majorly a poet and, consequently, should be judged on 
his poetry. There is, as a result, nothing biased about the judgments 
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that one finds in these three excellent essays. Mr. Watkins may, for 
all I know, be a conservative or a radical in religion and politics, but 
his consideration of Milton is based essentially on art as art and he 
is, consequently, on the side of the poet. This is, indeed, a pleasant 
new departure in Milton studies, and I can hope fhat it will spread 
like an epidemic. 

In the first essay, which strikes me as the best, we are introduced 
into the world of Miltonic sensation, and Mr. Eliot is tacitly put to 
bed. It is pointed out with a clarity which leaves one blinking that 
Milton could see with his ears, taste with his hand, and feel with his 
sense of smell. Like his angels, Milton, the poet, has all sensation 
all-where, and, moreover, this special gift is directly conferred up us 
as we read his poetry. The second essay proclaims the greatness of 
Milton as the poet of tremendous motions, conveyed to the outsider 
by strong verb, verb that practically becomes noun in its massive 
concreteness. This is plainly seen in Milton’s metaphors of creation, 
which plunge us all into an inescapable sense of generation, suggesting 
the violence of the inner processes that governed the poet and pre- 
dicted his poems. In the last essay, the whole course of Milton’s 
life-long study of the process of temptation is clearly plotted to pro- 
duce a cogent apology for Paradise Regained. Mr. Watkins is quite 
aware of the scholarship that has swirled about this central problem, 
but he, I think, has examined it for the first time as if it were poetry 
and not theological speculation. In the main, this book informs us 
that the right reading of a great poet can result in something that is 
almost as creative as poetry itself. It is a lesson to the profession at 
large. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Chester F. Chapin, Personification in Eighteenth-Century English 
Poetry (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. x--175 pp.). 
IT may be said at once that this is a thoughtful, discriminating, 
valuable study: the most comprehensive and thoroughgoing discussion 
of Personification, as the eighteenth century understood and practised 
the figure, that has yet appeared. There is, however, a deliberate 
exclusion of material objects—physical embodiments, as persons, moun- 
tains, rivers, trees, animals—from the range of discussion. The 
abundant invocations to the illustrious dead, or to absent friends, or 
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to topographical eminences—fair Windsor, father Thames, Avon, 
Grongar, Lodon—are ignored. Hesper is debarred, but Hymen is 
invited. The hapless nymph, demurest Selima, may mew in vain to 
deaf critical ears; but chaste Eve, nymph reserved, is welcomed on 
her genial lov’d return. In a full consideration of the subject, the 
omission of so large a company may be regretted, for they, too, exhibit 
ways of personification in that age, and the ways are not often those 
of our age, nor another’s, in fashion or in emphasis. But their exclu- 
sion does not invalidate the commentary on the personified abstrac- 
tions that form the special object of Chapin’s scrutiny. 

Considering that recent discussion of personification has either 
limited itself to specific uses of the figure in the poetry or on the con- 
trary to eighteenth-century theory apart from practice, Chapin has 
set himself to unite the two halves of the subject in an orderly 
survey, examining first the bases as revealed in contemporary critical 
comment, and then differentiating types of personification approved 
and practised in distinct traditions. Like others before him, he finds 
Addison the most influential exponent of the empirical theory of 
imagination stemming from Hobbes and Locke. Addison, he notes, 
stresses the “ unreal,” fanciful, and emotional aspects of the figure, 
those that produce inventions and combinations transcending nature 
and leading at highest to the imaginative sublime. This emphasis 
opened the way to the undue cultivation of personification as a mere 
device of “ poetic ” decoration, exhibiting the fictive skill and taste 
of the poet at the expense of rational thought. Collins, by virtue of 
his ability to create delightful and convincing figures in “the fairy 
way of writing,” epitomizes the successes of this tradition: successes 
that in course of time devolved into the excesses of Erasmus Darwin. 
Chapin shows how close was the parallel in this line of endeavor 
between poetry and painting, and how often Addison’s “ pencil-test ” 
of pictorial distinctness was invoked to prove the value of an imaged 
abstraction in the verse of the mid-century and later. “Creative 
description ” is Robert Andrews’ name for this kind of thing; and 
Chapin quotes him and other writers of odes to abstractions, to illus- 
trate the point that for them such imagery was the essence of poetry. 
The chapter on the abstraction as “ object of sight ” also suggests that 
the insistence on distinctness of image had much to do with the em- 
ployment of “characteristic ” insignia, the repetitive conventionality 
that hangs about these allegorical figures. For the familiar differen- 
tiae lend “an air of concrete solidity to the abstraction in question.” 
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When particular precedents were lacking, the marks of the figure 
must be obvious and natural, so as to facilitate the picture-forming 
faculties of the age, which preferred the typical to the eccentric or 
highly individualized. 

This visually oriented kind of personification, inclining toward the 
allegorical, seldom wins from Chapin more than a grudging accep- 
tance. In contrast to it, both in kind and in merit, he describes a 
type of personification closer to the “ modern concept of poetic imagina- 
tion as a faculty which involves an effort of the total mind,” and to 
which he is able to accord his full critical approval. This is personi- 
fication that, as he puts it, possesses the force of metaphor. The 
latter kind “is especially suited to the purposes of the neoclassic 
‘poetry of statement ’” and is most effectively practised by the mas- 
ters of that school, Pope and Johnson. Johnson, instead of particu- 
larizing the abstraction, is felt to be generalizing a multitude of 
particulars, with such epigrammatie cogency as to endow his abstracts 
with “concrete force,” as in that condensed series in the lines ad- 
dressed to the young scholar (VHW, lines 141 ff.), or the pregnant 
economy of the summarizing couplet in the Drury Lane Prologue: 


Till Shame regain’d the Post that Sense betray’d, 
And Virtue call’d Oblivion to her Aid, 


where the pictorializing imagination, if not held back, would over- 
whelm the idea. As Chapin well observes, “In Johnson’s figures, 
images and idea are usually inseparable; the full effect of the figure 
depends upon one’s apprehension of tenor 2nd vehicle as a unity.” 

In Pope’s satirical work Chapin finds his supreme examples of 
personification as allegorical figure, as structural component in the 
total effect, and as instance of that positive feeling for the abstraction 
qua source of pleasure which is characteristic of the age. Here, if 
one were disposed to quarrel, one would find most to challenge. We 
shall touch on only one or two points. 

Chapin feels that the figures of Ill-nature and Affectation, in the 
Rape of the Lock (Canto IV, lines 25-38), “are eighteenth-century 
figures ; the former is the typical old maid, the latter the overly deli- 
cate young girl of the period.” This impression (which we do not 
accept) leads him to declare that the figures are especially effective 
because they are peculiarly contemporary, and that the more such 
topical detail can be introduced, the likelier is the figure to sueceed— 
but only in satire. “ Satirie allegory is free from one of the major 
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weaknesses inherent in the illustrative mode of allegorical presenta- 
tion. The poet whose ideal figures simply illustrate the general 
natures of particular virtues or vices cannot tap the large reservoir 
of reader-interest which lies open to the poet whose abstract figures 
are immediately referable to particular instances in real life.” (p.117.) 
The conclusion strikes one as over-hasty. Why does not this adven- 
titious reader-interest rapidly recede with the ebbing of the tide of 
contemporaneity? Is not the conception of satire sadly diminished 
if its effectiveness is felt to depend upon abundance of contemporary 
detail? Though eighteenth-century satire, declares Chapin, “ deals 
with the universal vices and failings of humanity, . . . it does so 
most effectively through the exploitation of contemporary instances.” 
Is this true of Swift? To say that satire has frequently preferred 
the contemporary subject is not to say the same thing. Are, in fact, 
the greatest satirical personae anchored in our imaginations to place 
and time? January, in the Merchant’s Tale? Harpagon? Chapin 
himself somewhat compromises his position when, immediately, he 
proceeds to quote the long passage, “of cosmic import,” which de- 
scribes Dulness mounted on her throne, surrounded by the desperate 
personifications of Science, Wit, Rhetoric, Morality, and the rest, as 
one of the two major structural pivots of the poem. The other, where 
“ Art after Art goes out, and all is Night,” is equally devoid of tem- 
porality, so far as concerns the main conceptual procession, which 
lends it its “ cosmic import.” 

Chapin’s exposition over all proceeds upon the basis of his funda- 
mental distinction between two kinds of personification, the “ allegori- 
cal ” and the “ metaphorical.” This distinction divides the book into 
two parts. He insists, as we have noted, that there is a real difference 
in kind as well as in quality. Yet at the end, comparing Collins and 
Pope, he half relinquishes kind, bringing the extremes together in a 
way that suggests that quality is after all the fundamental considera- 
tion. The grounds of the argument appear to shift from categories 
to convictions, from objective analysis to emotional states. “ Both 
poets,” he says, “ seem to ‘ see’ their abstractions as living figures. .. . 
Collins’s world of imagination is not that of Pope, but the fact that 
both men believe intensely in the reality of their different worlds 
lends to their abstract figures a kind of visionary ‘truth.’ .. .” It is 
not, then, so important what sort of personification the poet practises: 
what matters is that he believes in his creations. But how do we 
know about that, except as we ourselves respond? The test of validity 
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is finally the degree of moral and imaginative conviction the poet can 
impart to his figures. And here we touch again the old question of 
the willing suspension of disbelief, wherein the audience itself is not 
absolved from positive, if but partial, responsibility. How far will 
the reader submit to the convention adopted by the poet? Not far, 
apparently, if it contravenes the favored criteria of his own aesthetic 
school. Is it not strange, for example, that we can still accept con- 
ventions of the poetic drama such as extensive self-revelation in solilo- 
quy, yet find it impossible to grant the modest concessions demanded 
for the full enjoyment of the “shadowy shapes ” of allegorical per- 
sonifications, like Gray’s Adversity : 


Daughter of Jove, relentless Power, 

Thou Tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and tort’ring hour 
The Bad affright, afflict the Best! .. . 
Oh, gently on thy Suppliant’s head, 
Dread Goddess, lay thy chast’ning hand! 


Is it, after all, so much a question of literal belief, in any but a 
quasi sense, as a question of the mode of expression? However firmly 
critics may insist—and Chapin does—on the “ inspirational basis of 
allegory ” in the Middle Ages which made “ material agencies ” out 
of the cardinal virtues or the deadly sins, it is surely permissible to 
doubt that Chaucer, or Chaucer’s Parson, saw them as “ living charac- 
ters,” that is persons, circulating among the pilgrims but having the 
receipt of fern-seed. “‘ These medieval virtues and vices are not to 
be regarded as abstractions of the intellect,” writes Chapin; “they 
were thought of as ‘ persons’ actively helping or hindering the soul 
in its ascent io perfection.” No doubt Chaucer had seen Gluttony, 
as many today have seen Drunkenness ; but their very idea is physical, 
and sometimes they were known as Dan Piers, and sometimes Roger 
of Ware. So, when Chaucer writes of his formel eagle, “In hire was 
everi vertu at his reste,” he means that she was the embodiment of 
every good quality, “the moste benygne and the goodlieste,” in the 
same sense as we might pay such a compliment today: not that she 
was a congregation of vapors, each labeled precisely with a virtuous 
name. Chaucer is far less given to the personifying habit than are 
the eighteenth-century poets. Does this signify, the less medieval he? 

Some faint traces of the medieval attitude, Chapin holds, lingered 
in a few minds in the eighteenth century, but mainly as bearing on 
the moral welfare of a society. “In Pope and Johnson it is the 
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enthusiasm for social order which gives to the abstraction that air of 
independent existence which it sometimes assumes.” Now, certainly, 
Johnson’s abstractions carry conviction and there is no doubt that 
they fervently serve to uphold an ideal order, religious, moral, and 
social. How do we know? In what sense does Johnson “ believe” 
in his personifications? Surely, he believes in them as ethical con- 
cepts: ideals to which he renders fealty, evils that he hates as their 
opposites, states of physical or emotional being of which he has per- 
sonal knowledge. He believes in their “ reality ” just as we do, and 
he makes valid statements about them. Chapin correctly says, “The 
idea or sentiment is relatively more important than the image through 
which it is conveyed, or, it would be more accurate to say, one finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to contemplate the one apart from the 
other at the moment of reading.” We have no doubts of Johnson’s 
“belief ” because so to imagine the abstractions was itself a quite 
sufficient act of faith, and we ourselves testify to their “ truth.” That 
Johnson or Pope, or perhaps even Collins, “ believed ” in their per- 
sonifications as entities auto-operative is hardly to be supposed ; and, 
if it were, it could not be proved unless they chose to declare it in so 
many words. No more need we believe that a medieval poet, even a 
Langland or a Guillaume de Lorris, was not arbitrarily choosing a 
way of seeing the phenomena of human experience. It cannot be true 
that, as Chapin says, “'To personify virtues and vices was simply to 
translate them from an invisible to a visible part of nature ; the trans- 
lation did not involve the introduction of ‘fiction’ since both parts 
of nature were equally ‘ real’ to the medieval poet.” To explain the 
slighter hold of eighteenth-century allegorical figures as a waning of 
faith in their actual existence is to make assumptions inacceptable 
to reason. 

Neither can we accept as a valid differentiation of the “ allegoric” 
and the “ metaphoric ” type of personification Chapin’s assertion that, 
in the first, the image “is intended to appeal chiefly to our esthetic 
sense or to our sense of ‘ fitness’ ”; while, in the second, “ the appeal 
is rather to our emotions.” For Ogilvie’s word is true of both sorts: 
“the Original from which the Copy is drawn exists in our own mind,” 
however simple or elaborate the copy. 

When all is said, let us confess to a feeling of uneasiness over this 
terminology that appears to set allegory over against metaphor. The 
OED defines allegory as “ an extended or continued metaphor.” The 
terms are not synonymous but neither are they opposed. The pro- 
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cedure of both is to treat a similitude as an identity and then to 
substitute the likeness for the original. Fowler’s prime example of 
nth-degree metaphor is Clarissa’s nautical self-pity : 


Tossed to and fro by the high winds of passionate control, I behold the desired 
port, the single state, into which I would fain steer; but am kept off by the 
foaming billows of a brother’s and sister’s envy, and by the raging winds of 
a supposed invaded authority; while I see in Lovelace, the rocks on one hand, 
and in Solmes, the sands on the other; and tremble, lest I should split upon 
the former or strike upon the latter. 


“Few there are,” Johnson might have reminded her, commiseratingly, 


Who set unclouded in the gulphs of fate. 


Chapin, one gathers, would wish to reserve the name of metaphor for 
the condensed expression. At least, he expressly denies it to the 
‘allegorical picture.’ 

It would be better, perhaps, to fall back on grammatical terminology 
to express the differences with which we are here concerned. Let us 
abandon reference to allegory except where an allegory—a true “ head- 
strong ” allegory—is actually purposed. We can, then, distinguish 
two main classes of personification: those which designate objects 
physical or material and those which represent idealities or abstrac- 
tions. There are, again, two ways of depicting such images, ways 
which apply equally to either class. One way is restrictive, the other 
non-restrictive. When the poet writes, 


The river glideth at his own sweet will, 


he gives us an example of an object-personification. It is non- 
restrictive, because, apart from the necessary animation, we are not 
asked to particularize the image in the author’s way. But when we 


are told, 
Next Camus, reverend Sire, went footing slow, 
His Mantle hairy, and his Bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe, 


we are given a restrictive object-personification, for the added de- 
scriptive data are not implicit in the idea of the river. When the 
poet writes, 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls, 

Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls; 

Tir’d with contempt, she quits the slipp’ry reign, 

And Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain, 
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he presents us with three non-restrictive abstract-personifications, 
Nothing but the bare idea of authoritative position—which may be 
assumed as inherent—is added to the animation. But Pope’s personi- 
fication of Opera is a striking example of restrictive abstract-personi- 
fication : 

When lo! a Harlot form soft sliding by, 

With mincing step, small voice, and languid eye; 

Foreign her air, her robe’s discordant pride 

In patch-work flutt’ring and her head aside: 

By singing Peers up-held on either hand, 

She tripp’d and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand; 

Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look, 

Then thus in quaint Recitativo spoke. 


These four categories are at least easily distinguished in idea; and, 
while there might be occasional dispute over border-line cases, it is 
unlikely that such difficulties would arise more frequently than they 
do over an author’s intention in the use or non-use of commas in 
restrictive and non-restrictive clauses. 

We can say at once in which of the four categories modern readers 
would be most likely to find offense. Allowing at the outset that the 
present age would be unsympathetic toward all four, we could never- 
theless assume that the extremes of the non-restrictive and the re- 
strictive abstract would be most antipathetic to the current way of 
thought in poetry. The characteristic deficiencies are readily illus- 
trated. The bloodless generalizations of the non-restrictive abstract: 


Exulting Folly hail’d the joyful Day, 
And Pantomime and Song confirm’d her Sway :— 


these contribute nothing to our notions of the business of poetry. 
Conversely, the full-blown emptiness of the concept: 


And lo! Silence himself is here, 
Methinks I see the Midnight God appear, 
In all his downy pomp arrayed, 
Behold the rev’rend shade: 
An ancient sigh he sits upon, 
Whose memory of sound is long since gone, 
And purposely annihilated for his throne. 
Beneath, two soft transparent clouds do meet, 
In which he seems to sink his softer feet. 
A melancholy thought, condensed to air, 
Stol’n from a lover in despair, 
Like a thin mantle, serves to wrap 
In fluid folds his visionary shape. 
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A wreath of darkness round his head he wears, 
Where curling mists supply the want of hairs, 
While the still vapours, which from poppies rise, 
Bedew his hoary face, and lull his eyes. 


Now, Congreve was not devoid of taste and judgment; and, if he 
thought this was good, it is odds that he and his contemporaries were 
in search of aesthetic pleasures that posterity has decided to forgo. 

In fact, nothing is clearer, in face of the abundant citations from 
eighteenth-century commentators collected by the diligence of A. S. 
P. Woodhouse, Cicely Davies, Earl R. Wasserman, Rachel Trickett, 
and fully reviewed by Chapin in the present work, than that the age 
had a genuine, unforced, and nicely discriminating appreciation— 
not to say love—for the pictorialized abstraction personified. Thus 
Joseph Warton—to let one testify for all—writing in the person of 
Longinus, in Adventurer 57, and quoting in supporting illustration 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Plato, and more especially the Hebrew 
poets, declares : 

It is the peculiar privilege of poetry . . . to give life and motion to imma- 
terial beings; and form, and colour, and action, even to abstract ideas; to 
embody the virtues, the vices, and the passions; and to bring before our eyes, 
as on a stage, every faculty of the human mind. 

Prosopopoeia, therefore, or personification, conducted with dignity and pro- 
priety, may be justly esteemed one of the greatest efforts of the creative power 
of a warm and lively imagination. 


The critical and historical grounds of this fondness are by now pretty 
well understood and are covered with fair adequacy in the work at 
present before us. It is impossible to turn the clock back, and un- 
likely that prosopopoeia, as such, will again enjoy such general esteem. 
But we must still guard against the temptation, following Words- 
worth, to dismiss, wholesale, as a mere “hubbub of words” because 
alien to our current poetic ideals, what so satisfyingly answered for 
another age some of the most reputable and indeed exalted demands 
that can be made of poetry. 


University of California at Berkeley BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


Ricardo Quintana, Swift: An Introduction (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1955. viii+ 204 pp. $4.25). PROFESSOR Quintana’s 
interesting new book is the fulfilment of a promise made in the 1953 
reprint of The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift that a further work 
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would be forthcoming, embodying some shifts in perception which 
had taken place, and in it certain changes in tone and emphasis are 
apparent. It is described as ‘substantially a résumé of modern 
scholarship and criticism,’ and Professor Quintana has incorporated, 
into his admirably clear account of Swift’s life and work, the newest 
findings in textual and chronological matters. He has also been 
affected by that contemporary criticism which has sought to interpret 
Swift’s major satiric works through the closest attention to style and 
method, and the critical views expressed in his new book are both more 
tentative and more stimulating than before. In his earlier work 
Professor Quintana performed a great service to all readers of Swift 
by his insistence that the satires are concerned with ideas and attitudes 
only to be explained by relating them to the thought of the period, 
and without this stress on ‘reasoned theories’ it would have been 
impossible to shake free of the old inadequate notions of Swift’s work. 
The importance of the history of ideas is still rightly insisted upon 
in this latest book, and yields valuable results in the elucidation of 
Swift’s political position, but his thought is now less firmly identified 
with one particular set of seventeenth century ideas, and the stress 
is rather on the temper of the mind, on the toughness and realism 
which link Swift with the Restoration. 

This modification allows for a much more flexible critical approach, 
and for a fuller realisation that though Swift makes use of ideas which 
are shared with other men of his time, and though in a sense his 
‘genius was not original but representative,’ the subtlety of his 
mind and the corresponding complexity of his methods make it no 
easy matter to decide what meaning he is presenting through the 
play of ideas which may, in themselves, be familiar enough. As 
Professor Quintana points out, ‘what Swift does with words is what 
the poet does,’ and this means that in A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's 
Travels no less than in An Essay on Man the author’s meaning 
depends not only on the ideas expressed, but on imagery, on juxtapo- 
sition of material, and, most difficult of all, on tone of voice. In 
Swift’s case, moreover, there are many voices, those of the various 
characters, named or anonymous, through whose agency this most 
devious and elusive of satirists gradually presents his meaning, and 
each of them has its own tone, its own degree of ironic inflection, to 
be estimated. It is perhaps this conception of the satiric ‘ masks,’ 
surely the most important of recent contributions to the interpretation 
of Swift’s work, which has produced the most marked adjustment in 
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Professor Quintana’s critical position. In his comments on A Tale of 
a Tub we are presented not with the satirist and his point of view, 
but with several persons of whom the most important is the modern 
writer of the Digressions. The task of interpretation becomes im- 
mediately more difficult; how is one to estimate the relation to one 
another, or to the satirist himself, of these varying characters, or to 
gauge the amount of irony with which each speaks, or with which the 
satirist regards him? Professor Quintana has some helpful sug- 
gestions to make about the presiding presence of the satirist, whose 
voice we can sometimes recognise leading us through the irony; but 
these remain suggestions rather than absolute statements. Indeed 
they can be no more, for the recognition of a momentary identity of 
the satirist with one of his creations is a matter of individual per- 
ception, and is scarcely susceptible of proof; yet it is upon such 
perceptions that we must in part depend in trying to discern the 
meanings of these prose satires which have so often the complexity of 
poetry. Sometimes it is the application to Swift’s work of the 
insights developed by contemporary criticism into the poetry of the 
seventeenth century which proves most helpful in clarifying his 
intentions. The seventeenth century habit of expressing meaning 
through variation on a particular genre or tradition can be seen in 
Swift’s poems and the prose too, as Professor Quintana shows in his 
treatment of various brief pieces and of the major works. 

The modern tendency to separate the seventeenth century author 
from what is said, and to view his work as an artistic statement in 
which more than one opinion may be used to create a complex 
structure of meaning, is of particular value in Swift’s case, since he 
uses so many disguises, themselves frequently the object of satire, and 
expresses so many points of view with varying degrees of irony. This 
is as true of Gulliver’s Travels as of A Tale of a Tub; and Professor 
Quintana’s opinion on the Travels is more tentatively expressed than 
in his earlier book. The comic detachment of the author’s attitude is 
stressed; Swift is standing apart from the scene he depicts, and 
Gulliver, a figure in a comedy, supplies an ‘ironic refraction.’ But 
as Professor Quintana remarks, ‘ to say that Gulliver is Gulliver, not 
Swift, merely raises a new set of questions.’ The ironies must be 
disentangled, the limits of parody defined; if the work is a parody 
of an existing form, that of the imaginary or philosophic voyage, 
may not the parody and the irony extend to those particular forms 
of good which the philosophic voyagers put forward for our admira- 
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tion? In all this there is inevitably much room for difference, and 
there is not now, and perhaps will not be in the future, complete 
agreement on the meaning of Swift’s ambiguously ironic masterpieces. 
But Swift aimed to make us think, and left no plain trail for us to 
follow; and after all, as Professor Quintana says of A Tale of a Tub, 
‘the fact that we must ask such questions is the important thing.’ 


University College of South Wales KATHLEEN WILLIAMS 
and Monmouthshire 


Sarah Scott, A Description of Millenium Hall, edited by Walter M. 
Crittenden (New York: Bookman Associates, 1955. 200 pp. $4.00.). 
AS early as 1771, Henry Davis, the fictitious London bookseller whose 
letter affords a preface to Humphry Clinker, sagely observed that his 
was an age “ engrossed by female authors, who publish merely for the 
propagation of virtue.” The virtues expounded in Millenium Hall, 
as in most of the “doctrinal novels” written during the quarter- 
century between Smollett and Jane Austen, are noticeably lacking 
in both art and profundity. As a result, Professor Crittenden’s edi- 
tion is of limited interest—especially if we accept his rationale that 
Mrs. Scott’s merit is in being “the second woman to see a so-called 
‘modern’ novel of her own come from the press” (p. 6), and that 
the primary purpose of this edition “is to give the twentieth century 
a glimpse of a book written by an eighteenth century woman novelist ” 
(p. 21). 

Like Johnson’s Rasselas, Mrs. Scott’s book pursues a problem en- 
grossing much of the age, the nature of happiness. Two travellers, 
whose adventure makes up the frame of the novel, are forced by a 
rain to take refuge in a nearby estate. Here they discover “an 
assured asylum against every evil” (p. 33), for Millenium Hall is 
“a triumph of human reason” (p. 43), encompassing “rural sim- 
plicity, without . . . poverty and boorish rusticity ” (p. 32). Lengthy 
episodes, presenting the lives of five inhabitants, ladies who have 
retired from the disordered world, sustain the discovery of the travel- 
lers that “every thing . . . loses its charm when it is put out of that 
station wherein nature, or, to speak more properly, the all-wise Creator 
has placed it” (p. 44), and convince them that “happiness consists 
in fulfilling the design of their Maker” (p. 80). The utopia found 
in Millenium Hall, re-instituting divine order in this temporal uni- 
verse, is obviously the result of experience, which seems to have taught 
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each of the ladies, as it has taught Mrs. Mancel, the need “ to submit 
to the decrees of Providence ” (p. 117). 

A half-century before, Pope also had argued that “the perfection 
of Virtue and Happiness consists in a conformity to the OrvEr of 
PROVIDENCE ” and had admonished his readers that “ to reason right 
is to submit.” For Pope, however, resignation to one’s place in the 
great chain of being was more than an intellectual thesis; it was a 
way of life, finding expression in the rational propositions of Spinoza, 
the mathematical fugues ef Bach, the formal gardens of Versailles, 
just as it found expression in the orderly and balanced geometric 
couplets of An Essay on Man. For Mrs. Scott, however, belief in 
order is only a truism, declaimed by each of the personages in her 
drama, and bearing small relationship to the development of charac- 
ter, the arrangement of incidents, or the sentimental style. 


Despite the artistic failure of the novel, or perhaps because of it, 
Millenium Hall is of special interest to the historian of ideas, con- 
cerned with the disintegration of a belief, the nexus of the Enlighten- 
ment, in the orderliness and rationality of the universe. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that Professor Crittenden has directed his prefatory 
remarks to ardent feminists, rather than to those for whom the novel 
is of some greater value. 


University of New Mewico M. A. GOLDBERG 


Walt Whitman, A Selection of the Manuscripts, Books and Associa- 
tion Items Gathered by Charles E. Feinberg (Detroit: The Detroit 
Public Library, 1955. xii +128 pp. $2.00). Fredson Bowers, 
ed., Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass (1860): A Parallel 
Text (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955. Ixxiv + 264 pp. 
$12.50). Gay Wilson Allen, The Solitary Singer: A Critical Biog- 
raphy of Walt Whitman (New York: Macmillan, 1955. xii +- 616 
pp. $8.00). THE variety of publications honoring the centennial 
of Leaves of Grass ranges from a collection of poems about Whitman 
to a pleasantly discursive account of the history of his birthplace 
since 1917. The Library of Congress sponsored a series of lectures 
at the beginning of the year, and a West Coast university press has 
brought out a collection of essays remarkable for the fact that none 
of the essayists has any reputation whatsoever as an authority on the 
poet. Various editions of Leaves of Gress have appeared from the 
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commercial publishers, and the New York University Press has issued 
a volume of selections with considerable editorial commentary. A 
number of lectures delivered at celebrations of the centennial at 
universities as widely scattered as Utah, Duke, and Georgia remain 
as yet unpublished. Thus far the three works listed at the head of 
this review appear to be the most important contributions to Whitman 
scholarship made in recent months. 

The catalogue of the Feinberg collection prepared by the Detroit 
Public Library fills a lacuna in our knowledge as to the whereabouts 
of many manuscripts formerly owned by Horace Traubel, one of the 
poet’s three literary executors. Most of the items previously in the 
hands of the other two executors have long since been deposited in 
research libraries which have catalogued them satisfactorily—the 
Harned collection in the Library of Congress and the R. M. Bucke 
collection, for the most part, in the Duke University Library. The 
Feinberg collection, however, is still in private hands, and the Detroit 
catalogue, containing, as it does, full descriptions, meets a real need. 
Several notebooks or diaries therein listed appear to be of the first 
importance, and the poetical manuscripts and books formerly in 
Whitman’s library are also worthy of special note. 

Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass (1860): A Parallel 
Text reproduces the so-called Valentine manuscripts and thus provides 
an extensive view of the shaping of the third edition of Leaves of 
Grass the importance of which as a revelation of the poet’s psychologi- 
cal nature has been exaggerated by Schyberg. Mr. Bowers, as would 
be expected, handles the text in expert fashion and contributes intro- 
ductory matter which throws new or corroborative light on the growth 
of the poems immediately following the preparation of the 1856 
edition. Various of Whitman’s prose manuscripts but few of his 
poetical ones have thus far been thoroughly edited, and on that ac- 
count Mr. Bowers’s work is all the more welcome, for it is a model of 
technical bibliographical scholarship. 

Mr. Allen’s long-awaited biography is the most generally useful 
contribution to the study of the poet which has appeared for a long 
time and naturally takes a place at the head of the centennial offerings. 
Without considering any other merits, it may be said that The 
Solitary Singer will always command attention as the first biography 
of Whitman to document its assertions. In comparison with several 
of its rivals, Perry’s study and Canby’s, for example, it may seem to 
be more of a collection of details than a welded unit of biographical 
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interpretation, yet the establishment of the veracity of the details of 
Whitman’s career has long been a desideratum, and Mr. Allen has done 
well to concentrate attention upon them. As the poet’s major efforts 
are mentioned in the course of the narrative of his life Mr. Allen 
regularly injects critical remarks. While many of these are more stiff 
than brilliant, they contain a liberal store of obvious common sense— 
something which seems to have flitted out of much of the academic 
literary chatter fashionable for the moment. Here and there the 
footnotes appear to have been unchecked for accuracy, and there are a 
number of erroneous statements particularly in the area of back- 
ground history. These shortcomings are relatively minor, on the 
whole. More consequential is the general and sustained interpretation 
of Whitman’s personality as “ homoerotic ”—a term, we understand, 
borrowed from a psychoanalyst to describe an inclination toward with 
a failure to indulge in homosexual activities. In pursuing this inter- 
pretation Mr. Allen follows in the wake of several widely read but 
none too competent writers on Whitman who have maintained that the 
poet, embarrassed by the question of homosexuality posed by Symonds, 
merely fabricated a red-herring lie in claiming to have fathered 
several children. But this important claim cannot be so easily disposed 
of in view of the fact that late in his life Whitman wrote a letter to 
Bucke asking his advice as to the desirability of removing the bodies 
of two of his children from their original places of interment, now 
unknown, to the mausoleum which he had had constructed at Camden. 
The letter has been available in print for some years—in the Nonesuch 
edition edited by Holloway—but Mr. Allen fails to give it considera- 
tion. This, however, is the sole important aspect of Mr. Allen’s 
interpretation with which Whitman specialists may easily quarrel. 
The Solitary Singer, based on a very wide assortment of materials 
both published and unpublished, presents the facts of Whitman’s life 
as does no other book, and it should now be regarded as the standard 
biography. 


Duke University CLARENCE GOHDES 


Henry W. Wells, Poet and Psychiatrist: Merrill Moore, M.D. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1955. 325 pp. $5.00). THIS unindexed 
study of America’s most prolific sonneteer comes while its subject is 
in mid-stream both as writer and in his profession. It is the sort of 
eulogy which I think a normal man would find somewhat embarrass- 
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ing to read. It reprints in an appendix Dr. Moore’s essay “ A Note on 
Conchology,” his citation for the Bronze Star and the Army Commen- 
dation Ribbon, and it lists 143 articles which he has written, chiefly 
in the field of psychiatry and alcoholism. Sixteen titles are also in- 
cluded under the heading of “ Poetical Works.” 

Of the 50,000 sonnets which Dr. Moore has produced (he has also 
made approximately 50,000 photographs) approximately 200 are given 
cursory analysis. Perhaps here Professor Wells has done the poet a 
service comparable to what Arnold did for Wordsworth: he has passed 
over a great deal of chaff. Even so, he slips once into a disarming 
admission: “ All Moore’s sonnets are in a sense ‘ quickies.’” The 
remark is just. One rarely if ever finds an unforgettable line in them. 
They are improvizations, often set down first in shorthand; and re- 
vision to the poet appears to be a much more arduous task than 
simply jotting down another new one, then another, and another. 

“So far as this informal biography has a guiding thesis, it is that 
Dr. Moore’s poetry reveals a significant, unusual and highly promising 
harmony between the poetic and the scientific imagination.” This is 
a sound approach, to be sure, but time after time Professor Wells 
blurs it with references to those of his subject’s contemporaries who 
are unquestionably his peers. There is “the ghost like form of Mr. 
Allen Tate,” whose poetry reflects a “chilly and misbegotten aliena- 
tion,” Ransom whose verse echoes “ an almost timid nature,” Warren, 
who possesses “a limited inspiration” and whose work, like that of 
MacLeish, is “desiccated.” Further, we hear of “the Waste Land 
aridities of T. S. Eliot ” and of his “ ghoulish, desiccated and some- 
what miraculous offspring.” More explicitly he writes: “ Moore’s 
closest friends Davidson, Ransom, Tate, Warren and several others, 
had become ‘ Agrarians,’ proponents of a strange creed, new in 
slogans, old in content, that was offered as a political panacea for the 
South, and possibly for mankind. In Moore’s shrewd eyes, all this 
idealism too much resembled fascism.” If this point of view is ac- 
curately reported, one is at a loss to know whose obtuseness to deplore 
most—that of Dr. Moore or of Professor Wells. 

The work is rewarding in its recital of factual information. We are 
presented with Moore the early collector of shells, Moore the next-to- 
youngest member of the Fugitive group, Moore the medical student in 
rebellion against his traditionalist father, the novelist John Trotwood, 
Moore the successful Boston psychiatrist, marathon swimmer, family 
man, military world traveler, and dabbler in many languages. Surely 
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no more versatile figure has emerged from the small group of amateurs 
who founded The Fugitive in 1922. But while the more notable of 
this coterie have gone on to maturity in the practice of their art, Dr. 
Moore’s remains a case of strangely arrested development: His earliest 
sonnets are as interesting as are those written a quarter of a century 


later. 


Vanderbilt Uniwersity RICHMOND C. BEATTY 


G. Turville-Petre, The Heroic Age of Scandinavia (London: Hutchin- 
son House, 1951. viii + 9-196 pp. $2.40, trade ed.; $1.80, text ed. 
Hutchinson’s Univ. Library: History). IN spite of a small, handy 
format, this is a very substantial book, because it is so densely printed. 
It was published as History in the H.U.L. series, and the author states 
that it was “intended as an introduction to the history of the 
Norsemen before the death of the Saint Olaf in the year 1930.” If he 
does not call it by the prosaic name of history, it is because much 
of his materials are heroic legends or poems which, though they are 
often very far from representing what actually happened in history, 
nevertheless frequently are rooted in history and have an existence 
of their own, scarcely less important than the real but forgotten 
history out of which they must have grown. This is really very 
recalcitrant material for the historian, unless he is willing to become 
a historian of the legends, and that is what Turville-Petre has done, 
where his sources were only legendary. And even before the legends 
begin to flow, he has given us two introductory chapters on Arche- 
ology and the Classical Authorities, and the Runes and the Old Norse 
Language. Then there is a general chapter on Heroes of Poetry and 
Legend, and then one chapter on Swedish and another on Danish 
heroes, mostly based on Beowulf. More real history begins with the 
Viking wars of the ninth century and the first missionary efforts in 
Scandinavia, the Age of Anskar. Follow chapters on Denmark in 
the tenth century, the discovery of Iceland and the Faroe Islands, and 
the civilisation in the Icelandic settlement. Then the history of 
Norway from Harold Finehair (hdrfagri) to Saint Olaf is treated in 
three chapters, but the last two chapters deal with Skaldic Poetry and 
History and the First Icelandic Historians. The treatment of the 
Skalds and the Icelandic historians is quite fitting, for without them 
there would have been no history of the North. The author closes his 
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last chapter with the correct remark that the researches of the present 
century (primarily represented by the saga editions of Sigurdur 
Nordal and his pupils) have shown that the prose literature of 
Iceland cannot be regarded as an isolated phenomenon but must 
rather be considered as a branch of the Medieval literature of Europe, 
By the same token the author himself everywhere treats his history 
as a branch of Western civilisation. Hence the stress on the Viking 
expeditions in the West and those of the missionaries to the North. 

In treating Icelandic names, the author adopts the reasonable Eng- 
lish method of dropping the nominative -r. In translating nicknames, 
there will always be a difference of opinion. I much prefer Hairfair 
or Fairhair to the author’s Finehair for Haraldr hdrfagri. The two 
epithets frédt and spaki are translated “wise,” I should prefer 
“learned ” for the first one. It is used about learned historians or 
genealogists, while the latter is usually used about men versed or 
expert in law. 

In general one can say that this is an excellent book, well done. 
The author is obviously thoroughly familiar with his subject and 
detailed enough without losing himself in detail. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 
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Four Beii¢hmarks in Criticism 


STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 


methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 
To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book .. . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic — of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of 4 mere which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 

Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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Goethe’s Vol. 1. Introduction and PART I 


(Text and Notes). 428 pages. 


FAUST Jf 


(Text and Notes). 396 pages. 


HEFFNER $3.40 
REHDER Vol. 3. German-English FAUST 
VOCABULARY. 181 pages. 
TWADDELL $1.50 page 
Prepared for intermediate The Notes give just the information 


that the modern American young 
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THE FINER TONE 
KEATS’ MAJOR POEMS 
By EARL R. WASSERMAN 


Mr. Wasserman’s perceptive reading of the poems combines an intimate 
knowledge of Keats’ works, including his letters, with the most rewarding 
and salutary approaches that have been developed in recent criticism. Texts 
of five of the poems— Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans 
— The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia, and Ode to a Nightingale — are 
included. 


“ The sensitive and perceptive studies that make up [this book} are almost 
a model of the way in which the mpliedtiow-of thotaat method should 
be applied to one of the great Romantic Poets.” —W. J. Bate. 


1953 236 pp. $4.00 
She Johns Hopkins Press 
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